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CHAPTER I. 


OVER THE RAI L. 
at : 
“You'll never live to tell your story!” 
_ These words, with a savage oath, were followed by 


ong blow on the head that sent a man reeling 


4 
: nee 


he Moccasin was bound from Jacksonville, Flor- 


‘pleasant. 

t this hour Sandy Hook had been passed. 

Epeecengers were gathered forward werhes 

of the city far up. the bay. 

e€ going to land that cvening, instead of 
usd a san fat Be 


is to New York, ahd the voyage had been swift: 


~ the passage along the deck was narrow at that part, 
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Outwitting a Clever Swindler. 


By the author of “NICHOLAS CARTER.” 


Hardly anybody was in sight on the after part of 
the vessel. 

Evening dinner had been eaten, and the men em- 
ployed in the cook’s galley were cleaning up. 

One sailor was on duty far aft, but between him 
and the forward deck where the crowd was, the only 
persons stirring were now and then a sailor, or a 
servant going to the rail to throw refuse and dirty 
water overboard. 

The man on duty aft, having little to do, was 
watching an outgoing steamship that was PaAets 
the Moccasin. a 

So he did not see what tained on the main deck ‘ 
just abaft the galley gangway. 

Even ifjhe had not been watching the steamship -_ 
he might not have seen it, for it was growing dark, 


and the galley-house nearly hid the two men from 
view. , 
One of these two was a man servant in the cook's 
employ. 
By that is meant here not,a regular member of 
the crew, but a poor man who was working his pas- 
ee aees j 
__ His name was John Foster. 
“Ay - He had come into Jacksonville the day before the 
- steamer sailed and begged the captain to give ‘him 
some kind of work, so that he might get ie ere home 
in the North. 
, . Foster admitted that he was not a sailor, but he 
said he was willing to do any kind of work, shovel 
coal, scrub the decks, or wash dishes. 


“I'm willing to sleep on a coil of rope and eat the 
‘ Peavings,” he said. 

*’ The captain was a kind-hearted man, and, though. 
he had all the erew he needed, he asked Foster how 
4 t happened that he was in such hard luck. 


: xpee told him some. of his troubles une the cap- 


help; but the passenger clapped a hand over his 


: much iron. 


saloon gangway. 


+ Before many: minutes ad ds 
sook's re misaed dhe goodsnatur 
‘Oster 
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The first he knew was when he got the blow on 
the head that caused him to stagger nearly to the 
open deck abaft the house. 

He heard the words: 

“You'll never live to tell your story!” Leet 

They came at the same time with the blow which 
blinded him, and, when he tried to turn and defend 
himself, he was so dazed that he could not see his 
enemy. & 

The pail had dropped from his hand and fallen . 
into the water. ; 

At the very instant when. the blow came POs ce 
tain of the Moccasin pulled the whistle cord to give a { 
salute to the passing steamer. es 

The noise of the whistle drowned the scuffing of } 

J 


‘the men. 


When the three blasts on the whistle were over,, 
the scuffing had ceased. _ ee > 
And at that time there was only one man instead of - “4 
two on the deck by the galley gangway. : Bs 
That man was the cabin passenger. z 4 
He had followed up his first blow with another, 


given while Foster was still staggering. art 
ae ofr: 


Then he had lifted ithe half-unconscious man As 
his arms and dropped him over the rail. i 


Foster had tried to struggle; he’ tried to cry for és 


mouth to stifle a cry, and the blows had faken, his. ue 
strength and will power from him. ‘ 
_ The passenger gave one glance | over the rail... 5 
‘He saw Foster sink beneath the Saget, tie 


He paused ‘there eee got : a din : 
_water-cooler, and then=went np to the upper ¢ 
forward, where he joined the crow 


Nobody had seen him since they couldn't tell 
~ when. : 
_ He did his work so quietly that they seldom paid 
o _ any attention to him. 
ies It was only when they wanted Foster to do some- 
‘aft thing that they thought of him. 


= At this moment the work of the day was pretty 
I finished. 

3 ~ “JT reckon,” said the chief cook, “that Foster’s 
_ struck.” 


_ He smiled as he spoke. 

: “Tt’s about time,” added the assistant beta “he’s 

= 4 ae enough to pay for two passages.” 

“That's so. I wouldn't mind if we had him ah 

us regularly.” 

Somebody suggested that orobably F Foster was on 

leck somewhere looking at the land. 

That explanation of his disappearance satisfied 
te ; : f 


iy were now on ‘thee way home. 


fish, they were in a jolly condition. 
ey were singing a rollicking chorus: 


: own et Mei 0 ato fe 

a poreseed fe A aise py 7 i, 
che fellow. us was lang the singing 
a gasp of horror. 


Poet eh Fy I AS 


sO white: sate the 


; they emptied more bottles than they had 


looking at the cdhinsliambin baer 


? we get acquainted, won't cat 
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“Great Scott! what’s the matter?” asked one of 
his companions, in a half-whisper. 

The leader pointed. 

“I’ve got ’em,” he stammered, “or I saw a dead 
man in there!’ 

Just then the schooner made a quick turn into the 
wind. 

Most of the young men were thrown to the deck. 

They scrambled up half-laughing, half-frightened, 
and demanded of the skipper to know what he meant. 
_ The skipper’s face was grim. 

“There’s a man out there,” 


“T seed him driftin’ past.” 


he answered, shortly; 


He gave orders to the one man who served as his 
crew, and that man got forward with a boathook. 

“There he is!” he cried, a moment later. 

The young men, now sobered, gathered at the 
side. 

The man forward caught at the floating body with 
his hook, and the passengers pulled him aboard. 

“Fle isn’t dead!” cried one. 

Another hastened to the cabin and brought out a 
bottle of whisky. ; 

“What luck!” exclaimed one, “that we didn’t drink 
it all!” 

A dose of the hot stuff was forced into Foster’s 
mouth, and the young fellows went to rubbing him 
violently. 

“Turn him upside down!” yelled the skipper, from 
his place at the wheel. 


They started to obey, but Foster was not suffering - 


from drowning; he had taken in very ‘little water. 

The trouble with him was that he had been struck 
so hard—that was all. 

He put out his hands rather feebly to show that 
he had understood the order and that it wasn’t neces- 
sary. ; 
“Feeling better?” asked one of the young men. 

Foster looked sorrowfully at him. 

“Are you Mr. Carter?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the young man, offering him more 
_ liquor, “but one name will do as well as another until 


Foster shook his head and pushed away the bottle. 

“I want to see Mr. Carter,” he said, huskily—“Mr. 
Nicholas Carter, please.” a: 
4 “Gee!” exclaimed the young man, with a grin, 
_ *he thinks I’m the great detective. What do you 
think of that, fellows?” 

“Nutty,” answered one. , 

' Foster looked at the last speaker. 

There was more sense in his gaze now. 

“T don’t know but I am,” he said, patiently; “T’ve 
been through enough.to drive many a man into an 
insane asylum. And just now some fiend 

_ He shuddered and looked around rather wildly. 
He was beginning to remember the attack made 
2 has atin him on board the Moccasin. 


| crazy man, 
“Tt’s all right,” hey told him; 
J friends. 33 
“No, * he: answered ; pe be haven’t any, unless Mr. 
- Carter will be good enough to help me, I want to 
. find him. Are we near New York?” 
fae this is the lower bay.” ; 
“Can't you put me ashore?” 
_ “Tn about an hour, old chap——” 
Here the skipper called to his crew. 
“Sam,” he said, “take the wheel. 
a ae “4 wade poor devil to his senses.” 


“you're among 


T'll see if I 


oe 


en ‘stood back, tiene: that the sk 
‘hl they apes. a ae 
wate mate?” 


The young men were certain now that he was a 


Millen 


went up to Foster and his de shim into 


should say not! What would come as far 


“Yes,” he answered; “that 1g O58 
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Ves; I've heard that he’s kind-hearted.” 


“So he is. Well, you go and see him, but first you 
must get into-dry clothes. Dunno asIcan fit you 
very, well, but there’s some old duds of mine and 4 
Sam’s here that you're welcome to, if you'll put ’em a 
on.” jo toni 


“Thank you, I will.” 

The skipper was hunting through a locke: 

“Excuse the question,” said he, as he pulled out 
some clothing, “but you don’t look as if you was 3 
well heeled. Got much money with you?” * 

“Not a cent, but I will work to pay you——” Hy 

“Stow that, mate! stow that! I don’t want any. eas 


pay. I was only wonderin’ how you'd get to Mr. 

Carter's.” 7 
“T can walk.” ‘F 
“But we shall land on Staten Islend,” 2 Re 


“Well, that’s not wy miles from the city, is it? I cf 
can walk, I tell you.” Se 


‘ we ‘ 
“On the water, mate? You didn’t seem to be ~ 5 
doin’ much walkin’ when we come acrost you.” | a 3 


The skipper smiled at his own humor, erie 
Foster looked troubled. _ a9 Ey ge 
“Aren't there any bridges?” he asked, eae: 
“Nary one. Only ferries.” . tick tee 
“Well, I worked my passage from Jacko 


“Oh! then you were alyoard the M occasin?” 
“Yes,” . 


did you? ” 
“On purpose?” echoed octes Rape it 


for, if I wanted to give up?” +f 
“Then some cuss pitched you over?” i 4 
¥ oster s brow darkened. sed 


The skipper drew a long breath. _ er 
» Welly by ginger!” he exelaimed,.‘5f yous 


ca 
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e “Young men,” said he, “that chap ain’t no loony. “Tt’s pretty late,” he remarked; “better not bother 
__He’s had his wits knocked on their beam ends, but’ the detective till morning.” 


he'll right in time. He wants to take his trouble 
€ to Nick Carter, and he hasn't got a cent. 
_ worked his way up from Jacksonville, and he dreams 
of workin’ his passage from Staten Island to the 
ote vicity.” 

He paused and the young men smiled. 


“He hain't got a cent,” continued the skipper. 
“Now, I says we must take a subscription to help 
him along. Gents, ante up liberal.” 

; . With this, the skipper took off his hat and passed 
a Soe Z 

~ Coins fell into it freely, and, when Foster had 
got into dry clothes, the skipper took the money to 
him. 

By that time the unfortunate man was a good deal 
better. = 
__ His head did not ache so badly, and his thoughts 
i were clearer. 


He almost cried when the skipper poured the 
coins on the cabin table. , 
= *“l ain’t used to havin’ people kind to me,”’ he said. 
_ “The captain of the Moccasin was all right, and I 
‘ haven't got anything against the crew, but the rest 
the | world has been mighty rough with me. T'll 
= he talee this money, skipper, if you'll let 1 me bring it 
back to you some day.” : 
a “Oh, that’s all right. The boys chipped i in.” 
Foster would ‘not be satisfied, however, until he 
had written the skipper’s name on a piece of paper. 
Tn come, for my own clothes to-morrow,” he 
said, “and, by and ee when ¥ get eae work, rl 
‘return the money.” . 


nat beng nothin’ more about ‘thet "Responded. the 


sebank, and the pasengers. went ashore. 


ter with them on the train and ferry, and did 


Jooked up Nick pesos address 


Says he . 


even if he were a lunatic, it would be wise to talk 


“The young men, who belonged in New York City, 
ept F “mained standing until Nick told him to sit dewn. 


é Lgestinandeaad they “were at the Battery. 4, 


“I shan’t sleep,” replied Foster, stubbornly, “until 
I’ve seen him.” : 

And so it came about that there was a ring at 
Nick’s bell almost at the moment when Sunday was 
going out, and Monday was coming in. 


CHAPTER II. 


FOSTER’S HARD LUCK. 


It happened luckily for John Foster that Nick 
Carter was at home. 

All others in the house were asleep, but the great 
detective was in his library, interested in a book. 

He heard the bell, 
answer it. 


and went down himself to 


A poorly-dressed stranger was on the step. 

_He started a bit when Nick pressed a button that 
suddenly threw his face into a glare of light. 

“Does Mr. Carter live here?” the man asked, in a 
trembling voice. 

“Which Carter, my friend?” 

“Nicholas Carter, the detective.” 

“T am he.” 

Foster, for it was he, stared, speechless for a mo- 
ment. 

Then he caught Nick by the sleeve. 

“For God’s sake, sir,” he said, hoarsely, “will you 
hear my story?” 

Nick looked calmly at his visitor. He noticed the 
wild eyes, the man’s excitement, and he half-sus- ; 
pected that the man was an escaped lunatic. — : 
' But the man’s distress was evidently real, and, ; 


with him, and, meantime, send quietly to Bellevue 
for physicians to take charge of ove 
So, “Come in,” said the detective. 5 
Foster followed him to the library, where he re- 


“Now,” said the detective, i in a friendly tone, “let's i ad 
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The man’s lips trembled and his voice was very un- 
steady as he responded: 

“There’s one thing, Mr. Carter, that must be said 
before that.” - ; 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T can’t pay you a cent. 
got in the world is this.” 


I'm a beggar! All I’ve 


; Here he took a few silver coins from his pocket. 
a “And that,” he added, was lent to me by some men 
> 

a 

a 


who fished me out of the bay this evening.” 

“You needn’t worry about paying me,” said Nick, 
“but tell me why you came to me, if you haven’t any 
money ? 

“Yes.. I do know, but I come to you because I 
hope you will be willing to do something so that 
_ other men may not be made the victims of the same 
.  faseally injustice that has made me a beggar.” 


Detectives usually get fees, you know.” 


. Foster spoke with great earnestness, and the de- 
_tective began to believe that he was not crazy. 
“Very well,” he said, quietly, “let me know all 
about it, and begin as I told iE Rie and resi- 
d ence first.” 
: “My name is John Foster. 
now. My home used to be in Grafton, Massachu- 
_ setts—a town near Worcester. I had a farm there. 
“Tt wasn’t the best farm in the world, Mr. Carter. 
No: need to tell you ‘that. That part of the coun- 
pe te is covered with rocks, the soil i isn’t deep, and it 
takes a mighty lot of hard work to make a living 


up my ‘family in decent style. 


at iE, wanted to better myself. What - man 


agaegctan there was ace son 


I don’t live anywhere 


scription of Florida farm lands, telling how good the 


decided to buy land im Plorida. (You'll see some 
AAP RE a 


what I had. It was little enough, but it was a good 


’ deal better than nothing.” 


Foster sighed bitterly. 

“I suppose,’ suggested the detective, “that you 
were induced to invest in something that didn’t turn 
out well.” 

“Yes, sir; that was it. That’s the story, but, if it 
was only a case of putting money into a business that 
didn’t pay, I wouldn’t bother you to hear about it. 

“T was swindled, Mr. Carter, awfully swindled, 
and, if something isn’t done, other foolish farmers | 
will be caught in the same trap.” , 

He took some water-soaked papers from his 
pocket and handed them to Nick. 

“T' guess you can read them,” he said. “They 
were in my clothes when I was thrown into the bay, 
and of course they got pretty wet, but I think you 
can make out what they say.” 

Nick glanced at the papers. 
others written. 

“How did you get these?” he asked. 

“The first came through the mail,” replied Foster. 
“As you see, it is a letter asking me to look into’ 
some lands down in Florida. It simply says that 
there are good farming lands for sale there, and asks 
me to call at the office and find out about them.” 

“Did you tall?” 

“I did. The office was in Worcester, as you see 
from the letter head. I saw a man there whose 
name was Guy Preble. He told me a fine story ae 
about the lands, showed me a map, and gave me the —— 
second paper, which has in print all he told me.” 
Nick looked over the second paper. It was a de- 


Some were printed, - 


soil was, how oranges might be raised at great profit, eet 2. 
anda lot of other statements that would be ee 
interest a Northern farmer, 


The longcand shast of, itis," said Ronee “that I eae 


letters there dere mene Pct ee 
made m 


ie 

a 

Bs: 

a “T not only took my two hundred dollars from the 
bank, but I sold my farm and all the fixings. 

. “T paid Preble pretty nearly every dollar I had, 
Z keeping back only enough to pay for our travel to 
“i Florida, and a little more to begin on after we got 
ike miere: 

Se “Well,” said Nick, “did you find that you had 
a 


bought any land after ‘you got there?” » 
“Oh, yes; I had bought land right enough, plenty. 


: of it, but it was under water, every foot of it.” 
7 “Tndeed!” 
ss “Ft was a swamp, sir. There wasn’t a square rod 


___ of it that could be used for raising anything but al- 
 ligators and snakes. You might think, perhaps, 
that there would be timber on it that could be cut 
down and sold. 

Siete i “No, sir! There wasn’t a stick of timber on the 
_____ property that could be used even for firewood. It 
was all a tangle of creeping vines and worthless 
bushes and long grass growing out of the water.” 
_ * “Couldn't it be drained?” asked Nick. 

' “I should say not! Why, sir, the bottom of tha: 
‘swamp was below sea level. It couldn’t be made 
dry land in a million years.” 

“What did you do when you tant you had been 


e sy a got my ‘ithe and children a place to stay with 
ey: * _ Some poor people a few miles from my swamp, and 
ee ~ then I went gunning for’ Preble.” eAtp 


qty “And you didn’t op ia Radi he a, 

i Yee Tara Py cepa 

_ “But not in Florida.” 

pa Yet ms in Florida,” 
“That’s surprising: 7 ‘wouldn't have supposed 


ae did. He ites bec I tincdiniie at Palm 


apd cof this: tact? ahge/-Wuilg: Palen 


bought. 


“Sit down again. 
with Preble.’ 


} ; - “TJ demanded that he give me my ‘money beak and , 
oh said thivasif the words “Palm Beach” threw i 

. te “Then I told him that I'd go back North, if I had — 

‘to'walk, and put the matter in Nick Carter’s hands.” 
ren ees | 
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headquarters for persons of shady reputation, on ac- 
count of the heavy gambling that goes on there. 

“What did he say to you?” asked the detective. 

“He told me to go to the devil. Said I had 
bought the land, and that it was no longer any of his 
business.” 

“Are you sure that Preble had the right to sell 
that land?” 

“Ves; I looked that up in the county clerk’s office 
down there. He had a right to it, and I had bought 
it. That was all straight. The point is that he had 
been false in his descriptions : 


“Wait! these papers do not describe the land you 
They merely speak of lands generally in 
Florida.” 
“T know, but 
“He led you to believe that your land was of the 
same kind.” 
“Yes, sir, and there’s where he swindled me.” 
“True, but there isn’t a line in any of his letters 
You let yourself into the 


that says what isn’t so. 
trap, you see.” 

“T know it,” said Foster, bitterly, “but that doesn’t . 
make him any the less a cheat and a swindler, does 
it?” ‘ 

“In one sense it doesn’t, but in another it’s dif- 
ferent. He seems to have kept within the law.” 

Foster started up with a groan of despair. 

“Then nothing can be done!” he cried. 

“T’m not so sure about that,” responded Nick. 
Tell me more about your talk 


“There isn’t much to tell. I said he'd swindled 
me. and that I would expose him, He laughed at 
me, atid said there would be nothing to gl ex- 
cept my own foolishness.” 


“Go on.’ 


he laughed again. 


“Ah! you prendonens me sat did peed a4 
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_. “Yes. Lhad a fool idea it would scare him.” 
“Did it?” 
“Yes, and no. In the first place, he sneered and 
_asked how I would pay Carter the big fee he would 
demand. Then he wanted to know how my family 
would live while I was gone. My family! Curse 
him! He——” 

Nick interrupted, for Foster was getting into a 
passion. 

“Slow,” said the detective, gently; “I'll hear all 
about it in time. Go on with what he said.” 

“He didn’t say anything more except to order me 

- out, and suggest that I’d better make the best of it 

and get work to do.” 

neo Well?” 

_ “An Indian servant of his opened the door for me 

and I went out. There was nothing else to do, 

though I felt like killing him, and if I had known 

‘what had happened I believe I should have done it.” 
_ “What had happened?” 

-Foster’s eyes filled with tears, and his voice shook. 
4 Se (2 took me some days,” he said, “to go to Palm 
Beach and back, for I had to hoof it most of the 
yay: 

“When I ceturoel 40. the place where I left my 
family I found that my children had got swamp 
fever. One of them was dead and buried already. 

_ Two others died before I had been back a week.” 

The unhappy man bowed his head on his hands. 

“I pity you deeply,” said Nick. 

‘hank you for that,” moaned Foster. “At last 

- was only my wife and one little one left. My 


zed to get her out of it. 
_ “By that time all my money was gone. 

‘tried to get work. There wasn’t much to be 
and the climate was against us. ‘We were not 


orth somehow, where I might at least get 
casa + anges and save pe to ae top my 
and child, 
‘I got them a Place to stay” candi my. wife 
do some work in part payment of her nee 
walked to Jacksonville.” 


told ; bout his voyage, and the attack 
, ; to the city. He knew what you were coming for, — 


had < a fearful attack of the fever, but we man- ° 


|’ test I felt that the only way out of it was to 


“Was it Preble who attacked you?” he asked. 


“No. I couldn’t see the man, but I know it wasn’t 
Preble’s voice: I think it was a partner of his named 
Taylor.” 


“Oh! he has a partner, eh?” 

“T think so. I saw a man with him whose-name 
was Taylor, and it seemed to be his voice best spoke 
when I was struck. 

“That’s why I said ‘yes and no’ when you asked - 
me if the mention of your name scared him. It 
seems to show that they werched me, and tried to 
prevent me from coming to a 

“That was it undoubtedly.” 

“And then there was another thing that I for- 
got.” 

“What was that?” 

“After I had left Preble at Palm Beach t was at- 
tacked by his Indian servant.” 

“So! ? 

“Tt was in the evening. The redskin leaped at me 
with a knife from some bushes I was passing. 

“Luckily I heard him and dodged in time. 

“We had a struggle, and I downed him, but he 
wriggled away and disappeared.” s 

“Are you sure it was Preble’s servant?” 

“Oh, yes; I saw him plainly.” ; ; 

“What was he called?” 

“Penola.” 

Nick was silent for a minute or so, thinking. 

His heart was hot as he thought of what Foster 
had suffered, but he saw that it would be a very dif- 
ficult matter to bring Preble to justice. 

It wasn’t like a murder case, or theft, where a 
criminal was to be discovered and captured. 

Preble had done wrong, but he had been clever 
enough to keep within the law. Ns deed 

“T don’t believe he can be touched,” thought Nick, 
“for the swindling that he has already done. Ishall 
have to trap him in some new scheme.” RE 

Aloud he said: ” £, Re 

“1 will look into this matter, Mr. Posten: Means. . 
time, I think it would be cecsleste unsafe ips fe ge rf 
leave this’ house. rd eS 

_“Why—” began, Toate: 


’ 


“Your enemy,” interrupted the hesctige “came 


oi 


) 
a he’s as shrewd as I think he is, he will watch this 
house. 
“I shouldn’t be surprised if he saw you come in.” 
“Then what can I do? I want to go back to 
_ Staten Island in the morning to get my clothes, 
+3 which will be dry by then, and return these. And 
a must get work as soon as possible.” 
“It won't do you any good to look for work and 
_ be murdered,” replied Nick. “You stay here to- 
- night, and don’t leave the house until I tell you 
to. I'll see the skipper about your clothes. Don’t 
worry about anything.” 
“You're very kind, Mr .Carter.” 
“No; I simply want to see if I can stop that vil- 
lain from cheating any more men.” 
Nick then led Foster to a sleeping-room and left 
“Tf that isn’t an honest man then I’m greatly mis- 
taken,” he said to himself, “but I must be on the 
safe side. ° Fortunately, there’s an easy way to find 
out.” - 


a 


CHAPTER III. 
THE REDSKIN. 


_ Early in the morning Nick went to the dock where 
the Moccasin lay. 
oe He went aboard, ees for the captain, and, when 


= up from- sTetegoniild with you. His name is 
1 Foster. ay 
oster!”” cried the captain. 


“I'd like to know 


‘This man Foster has dis- 
anxious about him." 


= 


“But aoe a at cree sir. 
ppeared, and I “ends 
Why?” 

ns use I took an interest in + hiteh: Hec came to 
with the saddest hard luck story I ever heard. 


iran 


I meant to go with him to Carter. I’m not 


d with the detective, buat I understand he’s 


~ tar" 
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reuse dive been hens su and low 


wanted to tell the detective Nick Carter about 


¢ sa vol of » “man, anid ‘T thought: that if I was 
lie erie beset ae to Fos- 


9 


“Like enough,” responded Nick, smiling, “but he 
paid some attention to it as it was. I am Carter.” 

“Good Lord?’ cried the captain, holding out his 
hand. “I’m proud to meet you. But tell-me about 
Foster. Have you seen him ?” 

“Yes, last night.” 

“Ah! then that accounts for it. 
as soon as we got to the dock.” 


He slipped ashore 


“No; you are mistaken. He was thrown into the 
bay by orfe of your passengers.” | 

The captain was amazed. 

“I suppose you know what you're talking about,” 
he said, slowly, “and that may account for the way 
the co6k missed him.” 

“How was that?” 

The captain told how he had inquired at the cook's 
galley an hour before for Foster, and how the cook 
said nobody had seen him since some time last even- 
ing. 
“They supposed he had struck work and joined the 
passengers,” said the captain, “but I thought it 
strange Rat he should saeNe the ship without speak- 
ing to me.’ 

“Did you have a passenger named Taylor?” 

“T think not, but I’ll see.” 

He sent for the purser, who brought a list of the 
cabin passengers. 

The name Taylor did not appear on it. 

“Take a pencil,” said Nick, “and put a mark 
against the names a all the passengers with whom 
you are acquainted.’ 

The captain did so. Not counting women and 
children, there were the names of eight men who, he 
said, were strangers to him. 

Nick then asked the captain to tell him about each 
one of the men passengers whom he did know.- 

In this way the detective became satisfied that the 
would-be murderer was not one of those known to 
the captain. 

“He was one of those sight, ” said Nick. 
find out what became of each one of them.” 

‘He copied the names, and then went down to 
Staten Island, where he found the skipper who had ; 
rescucd Foster. 

From him the detective learned enough to show 
that Foster had;spoken the truth in everything. 

Nick explained that the rescued man could not 
’ come down for his clothes at that time, which the 


“T must 


be 
are t , 


_ skipper said wasn’t necessary anyway, and then the 
detective went back home. 

He gave the list of eight names to Patsy, and told 
him to trace them, first getting as good a descrip- 
tion as Foster could give of Taylor, Preble’s partner. 

‘To Chick he said: 

“You must keep this man under guard until you 
hear from me. It won't be safe for him to go out 
alone. I shall probably start for Florida to-night.” 
' Patsy returned at the end of the afternooh. 

With the list of names in his hand, he reported: 
_ “Wilson went in a cab from the steamer to the 
Pine Central station and took a train for Buffalo. 
the “Johnson went to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and is 
there now. He’s a rich man, who lives in Chicago, 
~*Mortimer is a New Yorker. He lives on West 
“ - Seventy- -second street, and he went home. To-day 
ih he has been at his business place. 
be “Richards, I'm not dead sure, about him, but I 
Hi - think he started south on the midnight train from 
the Pennsylvania station.” 
i that's interesting,” interrupted Nick, “ res man 
ravels up from the South by boat and starts back 
again before he’s been four hours on land. How 
Ei: did you get onto it, Patsy?” 
_ “T learned at the dock,” replied the young detect- 
ive, “that the baggage of one passenger was sent for 
Ard me eaurty to be taken to the Pennsylvania station. 
T couldn't make certain which man it Naieeu But it 
emed to be Richards.” 
“Well?” L 7 
“Of course, I asked some questions at the rail: 
station. I described Pig as Faster de- 


ie ani A$ 
z to say no, ” he siivved ci, “but as I 
eae et. Pete pea him 


< “Indeed! ‘then he hasn’ t owned the swamp very 
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" igen he must believe that he succeeded in: kil 
ing me.’ 

‘Possibly, but he may be ati of being waptunied. 
Perhaps he saw the schooner pick you up.’ 

When Nick had heard the rest of Patsy’s report he. 
was more certain than ever that Foster’s enemy had 
started back for the South on the same night that he 
arrived in New York. 

He gave various instructions to his assistants, wot 
all the information he could from Foster, and ad-— 
vised him to stay where he was until it was cer-' 
tain that he could go about without danger. 

Then Nick started for Florida. 

As he wished to lose no time, he went by rail., 

He did not go straight to Palm Beach, but in- 
stead looked up Foster’s wife and child before doing 
anything else. 

Nick did not tell Mrs. Foster who he was, but he 
said that he was a friend of her husband's, and gave 
her some money, as if it came from him. 

“T wouldn’t say anything about. this,” he ~cau- 
tioned her, “for Preble might hear of it, and if he did 
he might give you trouble.” 

Mrs. Foster promised to keep quiet, and told Nick 
the way to the swamp that her husband had been in- 
duced to buy. 

The detective took a short look at it. 

“No wonder Foster was discoyraged,” he thought. 
“There are thousands of acres there that never can 
be of use to anybody.” es 

His next call was at the pees clerk’s office, 
where he asked who owned the swamp lands. 

“Well,” replied . the clerk, “most of that land 
stands in the name of Guy Preble, but I sie Si he’s 
_ transferred a good part of it to a company,” - 


“ Ah! who is Preble?” - hey f Ky 


“We only know that he’s a Northern. ‘capitalist. % 


long?” ; ‘F" y 
“Oh, no; not more than two years. Heb he it ey 
for next to nothing, for it isn’t worth anything. I — 
understand that he. thinks of draining it somehow.” 
“What about this company ?” 
“T don’t know except what he has said. ‘He says 
he has got a number of Northern people iotbrantod: x 


in it. Some- " them have Ase: anere: of the — <i 


ness 4 io _ swamp.” 


“Are i karoge me Du 


en ke 


The clerk Seats. 

_ “J don’t know that I ought to say anything,” he 
answered, “for it’s none of my business, but the fact 
is that there have been a number, of men here to 
complain that they’ve been swindled. , But we can’t 
i aoe anything for them. I’m afraid there’s been dis- 
honest work, but, you see, Preble seems to be 
3a! straight. He owned the land, and he sold it, What 
can we do about it?” 

- “Nothing. He hasn't sold it all, has he?” 

“Oh, no! fi good three- cou aieiad of it is still in 
_ his possession.” 

____- That was all Nick cae to know.’ He had no 
doubt that in time Preble would try to sell the rest 
_ of his worthless swamp to unsuspecting farmers, and 
he made up his mind to proent him from doing so 
eh if possible... 

os oThen he, started ra Palm Beach, but he stopped 


hg had gone beyond the town and was on his way 
erie his attention was attracted ad a sound 


"was a lonely place. There were > no houses 
near, and at a little distance was a forest. 
At first the detective supposed that a couple of 
roes were wrestling _opigeane 


e another apse b by the wrists. 
steed hard, and sec was ‘trying 


é- 


Pare Aes 
iy e. et ‘ 
ai saw ee used | 


A 
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act ire id he went one 


nife ha descended. 
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At tliat the one with the knife turned upon him, 
and again aimed a blow. 

But by that time Nick was on the spot. 

He struck the upper man a stinging blow that sent 
him staggering along the road. 

At the same instant the detective caught the man’s 
knife hand, twisted the wrist and caused him, with a 
snarl of pain, to let go of the weapon. 

It fell to the ground. 

Then Nick found himself in trouble for a mo-— 
ment. 

The other man had got to his feet and was com- 


ing at him. 
He had some kind of a weapon raised. 
“Steady, neighbor!” exclaimed the detective, 


grappling him so that he could not move. 

_ It was well that he did so, for it proved that the 
man had a loaded revolver, and in another half-sec- 
ond he would have fired it straight in the detective’s 
face. ; : : 

“Let me alone, curse you!” grunted the man, try- 
ing to bring the muzzle of his weapon against Nick’s 
breast. . 

Nick forced him to his knees, and then wrenched 
the revolver away from him. 

- “You don't seem to think very well of me for 
saving you from being stabbed to death,” remarked 

Nick. . 

“What's that?’ demanded the. other, panting; 

“ain’t you one of Preble’s heelers?” — ete 

The mention of that name gave Nick a new in- 
terest in the affair. 

But: there was something else—— 

“Wait,” said he; “listen!” 


He was still holding the man on his ee 

' Both were quiet for a moment. 

They heard a sound of breaking twigs and hur- 
ried footfalls in the direction of the forest. “ 


_ The sounds grew fainter and fainter. 
“The infernal redskin’s got away,” muttered the 
man. mee 
“Penola? >” asked Nick. : ; Saal 
“That’ s his name. You know him, do oyu?” 
fh, ah, Ive heart him.” 


es 
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CHAPTER IV. 


- AT THE GAMBLING: TABLE. 


Nick now let go of the man, and handed him his — 


revolver. 
“I guess you don’t want to use that on me,’ 
marked. 
“No,” responded the man, wonderingly, “I don’t. 
' I understand now. At first I thought you was an- 
other of the rascally gang, but if it hadn’t been for 


* he re- 


-you that redskin would have made a hole in me, , 


- wouldn’t he?” 
“It looked that way.” 
“Well, I’m much obliged to you. 
- looking for?” 
Nick was on his knees and feeling of the ground. 
“Penola’s knife,’ he answered. “Here it is.” 
He struck a match to examine it. 
“Gosh!” exclaimed the man, looking on, “I'd 


What are you 


‘rather have a square meal inside of me than that 


_ « thing.” 
ye It was.a dagger of peculiar pattern. 
The blade was about six inches long ere two 
_ inches broad at the hilt. 
, It fitted into a case somewhat like that of a razor. 

When Nick shut the blade into the case it flew 
_ back again. 

“Huh Y” he muttered; “that’s odd.” 

“Fastens with a spring, likely,” said the man. 
ee “Yes. 99 ne #3 
_ Nick shut it again and found how to fasten it. He 
also saw that when the knife was closed it could be 
opened in a flash by pressing the spring. 
ee: eh plaything,” he said. 

ad he put itin his pocket. 
rf ys 
don’t know how to thank you for ee me just 
. ——" : 
a 


: “hoon mind who [| am,” ’ replied Nick, “but tell 

how you happened to have trouble with Penola,” 

‘Why, Is m4 got into trouble with him be- 
eas does his master’s dirty work.” a 
you refer to Guy Preble ry 

curse him!” : Tae 

has he done to you?” 


RE oh 


“I guess I'll keep age 


“Should think you would,” responded the man. 
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and he’s done it in such a way that he’s.got the law 
on his side.” 

“Did you buy swamp land?” 

“Yes, fool that I was! It’s all under water to 
stay—but perhaps you got caught in the same deal, 
mister?” 

“No, but I’ve heard about it. 
Worcester?” : 

“Yes. You seem to know all about it—— 

“Where did you live?” 

“In Spencer, a little way from Worcester.” 

“Did you bring your family to Florida?” 

“No, because I haven’t got any to bring.” 

“Then you're luckier than some.” 

“That’s so. There was aman named Foster, for 
instance. He came down here with his wife and 
four children. Three of ’em died, and there wasn’t 


Did you buy in’ 


’ 


‘a thing he could do for a living. He went North a 


while ago. I made up my mind I’d do the same, and 
I went to Preble to see if I couldn’t raise the price of 
a ticket.” 

“You didn’t get it, I suppose.” 

“No. We had a jawing match, and I started for 
the cabin of a friend of mine a few miles out to spend 
the night.’ Then I was attacked by that slippery 
redskin. You know the rest.” 

“All this shows,” thought Nick, “that Preble is 
afraid of being exposed. He will murder any man 
who seems ni BRAVE the nerve to get back North and 
show him up.” 

He asked aloud: 

“Where did you see Preble?” 

“In the city,” replied the man. 

“St. Augustine?” 


Yes,” and he named the, hotel at which Preble 


was staying. It was the same hotel at iia Nick 
had put up. re 
The detective then asked the man his name. 
“Joe Hawkins,” was the reply. 


“Well, Hawkins, if you'll take the advice of a | 


stranger, you'll stay in Florida a little longer. Get 


something to do if you can and lie low. Keep out ie 


of Preble’s way. This land swindle may es were 


_ straight some day.” 


“Are you going.to expose Preble?” asked Haw ‘ ve 


kins, eagerly. _ i ass fekiqna pk eh ee A} 
as he. oo “I'd rather not talk about that,” 
‘robbed me of every dolar Teer tad, rib you follow ms advice?” ah nnn opine 


“replied: “Niel. i 


"Yes, I will. You've saved my life, and I’ll do 

_ anything you say.” 

_ “Then stay here till you.see me again or hear 

from me.” 

_ Nick took the man’s address, and then went back 
to his hotel. 

- He inquired of the clerk if Guy Preble was in, and 
_ learned that the swindler had paid his bill and left 
an hour before. 

"% The next day the detective went to Palm Beach. 
_. As soon as he had engaged a room at a hotel, he 
__went to the building where gambling was carried 
‘7 There was 2 great crowd in the rooms, men and 

women both, and, many tables were going. 

The most popular game was roulette. 
_ Nick wandered around the rooms for a time, look- 
_ ing the crowd over and pausing now and then beside 
a table where high play was in progress. 
At last he found what he was looking for. - 
Foster had not been ‘good at describing faces, so 
- that Nick did not recognize Preble by sight; but as 
he stood watching a table he heard a man at his side 
: say in a low voice: 

; “Play on the Rick, Guy. ft has pele red seven 
; “times in succession.’ 

__ The man spoken to was seated with a considerable 
% a pie of chips in front of him. 
The other was standing at his side, and was not 


playing. | 
f oe and his partner, Taylor, I guess,” thought 


Spddvebicd as Guy put half his aide on 
= lack ie whe next time the wheel was turned. 

Other persons placed their bets until the board 
- covered with chips or money. 


e marble spun around the rim of the wheel. 


rack against the guards ‘of the slots one after an- 
es ogy} ou | ty ae 


i hesds were art anxiously siten the etiset: 


ain and drop into another. ~ 

It bou | out again andewent ig along wn- 
i fi ay ii rnped mo alts tse here. 

, that is, the man- who or, the 

at the slot and called: iss 
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For a: moment there was a low, whirring sound a as” 


ne marble fell into one slot, i lien etal 


1, third colijan, third one = 
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“You're a fine tipster, Dick,” grumbled Guy, as 
the eroupier raked in his chips. 

“Well, it was time for black to win, anyway.” 

“Huh! perhaps you'll give me a number now 


- that I’d better play flat-foot.” 


Dick shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’m a loser to-day,” he responded. 
yourself.” 

“Make your bets,” called the croupier, as he pre- 
pared to spin the marble again. 

Some of the players had won and some had lost. 

At this call money and chips rained on the board. 

Preble, for Nick was now certain that it was he, 
hesitated a little, and then placed half of what he had 
left so that his bet “straddled” 23 and 26. 

The marble began to whir. 

Somebody reached over and Jaid a single chip on 
the zero. 

Another pushed a twenty-dollar bill on the square 
marked “Even.” 

The marble began to jump. 

“Nothing more goes,” called the croupier. 

Just at that instant Preble placed the rest of his 
chips on the square marked “Black.” 

The croupier saw hint do this, but said nothing, 
and the bet, therefore, was accepted. 

After the usual hopping about the marble fell into 
a slot. n 

The croupier’s voice rose above the remarks of 
the players, who did not need to be told what had 
‘happened, for all could see where the marble landed. 

“Fourteen, black, second dozen, middle column.” 

The chips that Preble had placed on the 23-26 
were raked in, but the same amount was pushed up 
beside those he had placed on the black. 

“Stand-off,” he muttered. 

He had lost one bet and won another. 

“You ought to have put theth all on the black,” 
said Dick. 

“Rats!” rétorted Preble; “why didn’t you tell me 
to put them on the fourteen?” 

Dick turned about and walked away. 

“Make your bets,” called the croupier. 

Evidently Preble meant to play longer. 
As Nick wanted to study him and get a¢quainted, 


‘Decide for 


if possible, he decided to make a small play himself,- 


for, if he stood there without playing, attention 
would be attracted to him and Eran sper 
might be aroused» 


He 


deat ata 


A ; 
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Accordingly the detective put a silver dollar: on 
the zero. 

Preble put half his chips on the odd and kept the 
rest*back. : 

“Nothing more goes,” came the warning voice of 
the croupier, and a moment later there were a lot of 
“Ohs!” and “Ahs!” from those around the table. 

The marble had stopped in zero. 

Everybody had lost except Nick. 

The croupier handed him thirty-five i valued 
at a dollar each, and play went on. 

Naturally, everybody looked at the ek man. 


“Great luck to pick a winner the first time,” re- 


' marked Preble. 


“It probably won't happen again,” laughed Nick. 

Preble did not bet on the next turn of the wheel. 

The detective pocketed his silver dollar, and 
placed his chips in two bets. 

He put ten against the row that contained the 
numbers 7-8-9, and the rest on the square marked 
“Even,” 

The other players acathornd their bets as before. 

“Nothing more goes,” cried the croupier. 

The marble whirred and rattled and stopped i in the 
slot marked eight. 

Nick had won both bets. 

- He was paid one hundred and twenty chips for the 
ten placed against the figures and twenty-five for 
those on the “Even,” 


+ Not a muscie of his face moved as he took in his. 


winnings, which at that moment amounted to one 


hundred and eighty dollars, 


Sey 


Seth 


ey 


Some of the other players had won on the turn, 
Lae as usual, most of them had lost. 

_ Now Nick had no wish to gamble. 

He had already exchanged words with Preble, 


ee which was a step forward in his business, and his 


i wish was to get into private talk with the man. 

' “Dll lose all this as fast as I can,” thought the de- 
 tective., Then I can leave the table. If Preble 
_ doesn’t follow me I can meet him later in the day, 


_and there will be no sees in getting into ere: 
sation with him.” 


_ Accordingly when the croupier called, “Make your 


3 bets,” Nick put one hundred and fifty dollars on the 
- Dlack,and the balance of his chips on the third 
= AGgataP ss a F hae ae “99 


_ Preble watched him, i Airy placed all his own 
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chips, amounting to about fifty dollars, on the third 
dozen. | 

He was following the detective’s play, but he fol- 
lowed wrong, for the marble stopped in the slot 

marked two. 

Nick lost the bet he had placed on the third dozen, 
but won even money on the color. © 

Preble lost all he had in sight. 

“T ought to have divided,” he muttered, discon- 
tentedly. 

Nick heard flit: 

“T'll make him lose if I can,” he thought, as he 

saw Preble diving into his pocket for more money. 

So, instead of dividing his chips at the next turn, 
Nick put them all, amounting to three hundred dol- 
lars, on the black. Seen 

That color had just come up. 

It was probable, therefore, that red would come 
up next, and Nick wanted to lose. 

If he lost that bet it would have cost him nothing 
to play, for he still had the silver dollar with which 
he began. 

Preble took out a roll of big bills. 

From them he selected a century, and reached 
out his hand as if he meant to follow the detective 
again. 

Then he hesitated. 

Evidently he reasoned that as black had just come 
up it would be red’s turn next; and that it was not 
likely that any player would win four bets in suc- 
cession. 

So he changed his mind just at the last moment, 
and laid his hundred dollars on the red. 

The marble fell into a slot. 

“Fourteen,” called the croupier, 
middle column, black wins.” 

“Hal” exclaimed Preble, 
ot ey 

“N ot if I don’t play any more,” 


“you can’t — can 


replied Nick. 


He pushed over the stacks of Stl he had won, 


and called for cash. 


Nick was afraid of aperaceieis too much apr pi y 


we 


to himself. 


He had not played #ery Het as the game goes ; 
at Palm Beach, but he had won four times running, — 
and that was enough to make people stare, espe- 


cially as his silver = ne; sehen ar in . Riri 
tively large amount. — ‘a 


’ 
“second dozen, 


3 “Make your bets.” 
ah Nick crammed the money carelessly into a vest 
Zz pocket, and edged his way ont of the crowd around 
_ the table. 
Sa _ There were more persons there than when he be- 
. ee 4 gan to play, for news of his luck had traveled fast. 
4 Men and women were coming up from other 
mee tables to watch the luck of the newcomer. 
ea 


pe” CHAPTER Y, 

oo _. «A PRIVATE GAME, 

+ Nick disappointed them, 

- He strolled slowly out, pausing near the entrance 
_ to get a light at the cigar-stand. 

Pe While he was there another man paused for the 


a was Preble, «- 
2 is your lucky day,” sad te: 
“Tt looks: so,” replied Nick, pleasantly. 


You. might have broken the bank in a few 


Nick ghook his head. 
“Good luck can’t last forever,” he said. 
True, but you could have afforded to lose a few 


O ee for that.” 

re g going t fo aay a while, pat ‘ot 
gine pray : 
4 ck was ayere a me- en eaadia Preble. 
fact; | might have known aan 1 ee ka first 
i oasegeaagmae $3.3 te - 

he aw Se wry 


1 that opposite him had ull an 

, dressed, who bet a five-dollar 

ee taking. ne coins from a bag 
ey Aw fe Aegis ia fos 

‘she let the chips on the table and 
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‘I should have thought you would press your . 


seers without any, heie sich bagtonehes 
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“I know she did,” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it happens every time. I never win 
when she plays at the same table. This morning I 
saw her at one table and I took pains to get a seat 
at another, but no sooner had I begun than she wad- 
dled around to my table and began her infernal pik- 
ing.” ; 

Nick did not laugh. He knew that regular 
gamblers are often superstitious in just that way. 

“Has she got anything against you?” he asked, 
seriously. 

“Not that I know of,” replied Preble, with Soual 
seriousness. ‘I’m not acquainted with her, though, 
of course, I-know all about her.” 

ry suppose she’s a regular, then?’ 

“You bet she is! You wouldn’t ask if you’d been 
here long.” 

“I’ve just arrived, and never was here before.” 

“Well, you'll meet some queer people. Countess 
Telka is one of them.” 

“Is that the old lady you refer to?” 


“Yes. She has spent her whole life at the rou- 
lette table. In Baden Baden she went through a 
fortune. Then she got hold of some more money, 


and went to Monte Carlo. There she played in 
luck, and after several years ‘became very rie re 

“And she didn’t stop?" 

“Not she. She heard of Palm Beach, and so she 
came over here early in the winter to try it. She’s 
been playing steadily ever sitice.” 

“Flas she won?” 

“Yes. How much I don’t know, but she never 
“loses much. She takes just so much money with her 
in gold pieces to the table.° If she loses them she 
stops for the day. If she strikes a winning streak 
she presses her luck and hauls off a good pits: “3 
1 “Funny you can’t win when she's playing.” 

“I know it is, but I can’t. She’s my hoodoo.” 

“Well,” said Nick, “you quit the gama; and a0 did 
I, and for pretty much the same reason.” ; 

“Why! did you see a hoodoo at the table, too?” 

_ “No one peeat: It was the crowd.” F 


Ab? « 


* “Tdon't ke 3 ci around when Lp playing.” 


MT gee. You like a nice quiet gamevbetween gen- 
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Nick, of course, had his reasons for talking in this 
way. 

In the first place, he wanted to convince Preble 
that he was not a professional gambler. 

In the second he hoped to draw the fellow out, 
and so get on close terms with him. 

‘The detective succeeded. 

Preble smoked a moment in silence, and then 
said: 

“The fact is, I like a quiet game ere myself. If 
you feel like going into one I think I can accom- 
modate you.” 

“T don’t mind,” Nick responded; 

game?” 

“Well, anything, of course, but what do you say to 
faro?” 

“Ts there a faro bank running here?” 

“Oh, yes, but I don’t mean the reguiar banks. I 

+ mean a game between ourselves.” 
“Ah! Got an outfit?” 
“Yes. It’s in my room.’ 
“Well, I don’t know but I'll play a stack or two 
Bae against you. When shall it be?” ‘ 
cet! “Now, if you like.” 

es “AM right.” 
‘They had been sitting on a hotel piazza. 
ow At this they both arose, but Preble hesitated. 
eS “Do you object to one other man in the game: ng 
aa a tie asked. 
. “Not if he’s all right,” N ick replied. - 
“Oh, Sure! you see, there’s a gentleman here who 
_ feels just as you do. He hates to play in a crowd. 
_ We were speaking of a quiet deal at faro last even- 
Br | ing, and he said that if there was one other man to 
_ go in he'd like to play.” 

“Well, -hunt him up, and tell him you've found 


“what's your 


find him.” 


H ., pretty well ne the other man would be, 
knew that the ee naga would be es 


9 4t?”’- 
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“and that between him and his partner there'll be a 
good rake off.” 

In less than a minute Preble returned, bringing 
with him the man who had stood at his side when 
Nick went up to the roylette table. 

“T didn’t get your name,” sdid Preble. 

“Whittaker,” responded Nick. 

“Ah! my name is Preble, Mr. Whittaker, and this 
is Mr. Taylor, the gentleman I told you about.” 

Nick and Taylor shook hands. 

The detective had thought of it before, but he 
was struck again. by the fact that these swindlers 
used their right names. 

“They feel pretty safe,” he reflected, “for they 
have worked their game so that the law-seems to be 
on their side.” 

“Tf you're ready,” Preble began. 

“Lead on,” said Nick. 

They went to a room in the hotel where Preble 
opened a trunk and brought out a roll of oilcloth. 

He unrolled this, and laid it on a table, 

On it were painted the cards and other marks of a 
faro layout. 

Preble also produced a deal box and several packs 
of cards. 


He asked Nick to select a pack, and the detective 


did so. 

“T suppose I’m to be the bank,” said Preble. 

“Yes,” responded Nick. “Any limit?” 

The question seemed to startle the swindler a lit- 
he: 

Apparently he had caught a bigger sucker than he 
had thought. 

“Well,” he said, “if that’ s your game, Mr. Whit- 
taker, I’ll have to stand it.” 

“All right,” remarked Nick, coolly, “no limit. sh 

“Hold on, though!” exclaimed Preble. “I don’t 
know that I do want to\go quite so far. Suppose we 
say five thousand dollars. That's high enough, isn’t 


“I’m satisfied.” 

“Suits me,” added Taylor. 

“So the game began. = / 

Nick always went supplied with plenty of money, 
but, unless he was going on a very long j journey, = 


~ never took more than five thousand dollars in cash at” 
a time; and that amount, with his morning’s | oe 
said “was bai eae: bass he had with him tidy 


¢ 


“You'll show that you're good for it, I suppose?” 
he suggested, quietly, before the deal. 

“Certainly,” replied Preble, and he flashed a big 
wad of bills, saying: , 

“Will you ceunt them?” 

“No,” answered Nick, “not until I win them,” 

he laughed good-humoredly. 

Preble smiled, but it was plain that he was un- 
easy. 

His hands trembled at first as he shuffled the 
cards, but by the time he had put them in the box 
he was perfectly cool. “ 

“Tt looks to me,” thought Nick, “as if Preble was 
getting down to rock bottom. He needs money, 
and he’s bound to get away with mine. That makes 
him excited. Well, we'll see if he can play a crooked 
game without making a slip.” 

Nick bought a stack of twenty aa at one hun- 
dred dollars each. 

Taylor did the same. 

The detective began by placing all his chips on 
— the table in four bets of five hundred dollars each. 
- - The room was very still. 
_ Both Taylor and Preble seemed to be holding 
. their breath. ‘ 
; “Do you want to bet on the first turn?” asked 
Preble, addressing Taylor. 
4 _ Taylor’s response was to put one chip on the high 
& card. ; 
Preble pushed two cards out of the box. 
4 A king Ay first, a four spot second. 
_ Taylor los 
4S None 5: bets was decided by the turn. 
One of his bets was on the jack. 


and 
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- ing his stake a chip every time he met 
zs He kept about even. 
- At the fifth turn a jack showed ae 
Nick had won, and Preble pushed five chips bie 
: those already on that card. 
Tet them stay there, thus doubling his a 
' the very next turn a jack showed first, but a 
pot was second, and,.as Nick had a bet on that 
lost one and won the Peay hee coming 
ere he started. é 
Tae the deal, and at the ‘ead Nick 
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Taylor continued to bet on the high card, increas- . 


ead Bee saan five hun-. 
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“I’m on now,” thought the detective, while the 
cards were being shuffled. “Taylor will lose stead- . 
ily. That will be for the purpose of blinding me. I 
will be allowed to win for a while, and then they'll 
soak me.” 

The second deal seemed to show that Nick was 
right. 

He had won three thousand dollars, and Taylor _ 
had lost what he started with. 

The latter bought another thousand dollars of 
chips. 

Before beginning the third deal Preble struck a 
bell. 

In answer to it a young iadien came in. 

“Let’s have whisky, Penola,” said Preble. 

The Indian brought a bottle, and poured a glass 
for each man. 

“Here’s how,” 
single gulp. 

“How,” responded Taylor, doing likewise. 

The detective nodded, raiséd his glass to his lips, 
pretending to take a swallow, and set it down. 

As a fact not a drop touched the detective’s 
tongue. 

He suspected that the Indian had drugged the’ 
liquor, and he wouldn’t take chances. 

But he smacked his lips and remarked: 

“Good liquor, gentlemen.” 

“Yes,” said Preble, “twenty years old. Drink 
hearty.” 

“T like a little at a time,” 
a big bet on the table. 

The Indian stayed in the room, watching the game 
from a little distance. 

It was plain to Nick’s keen eyes that Preble meant 
to do him up on this deal. 

Probably he had hoped that the liquor vided 
stupefy his victim and make the work easier. 

When it got to the last turn, Taylor had lost all his 
_ chips and had stopped playing. 

“The game is too steep for me,” he said, with a 
laugh. 

Nick was down to the two thousand with which he | 
had started. 
He took the rest of his money out of his pocket, 
counted out three thousand dollars, and placed the 

bills underneath his chips on the king. 

_ Then he put a one-cent piece on top of the stack. - 
_ “I bet the pests he nae. guely,. “that te 


said Preble, draining his glass at a 


said Nick, and he placed 
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king loses,” which meant that he bet that the first 
ecard to show from the box would be a king. 
__-_-- He saw Preble draw a deep, silent breath, and 
press his lips hard together. 
“That goes,” he said, huskily. 

_ He put his right hand on the ialbex and began 
9 draw off the top card. 

~ On the instant Nick’s arm shot out. 

He did not hit the swindler. 

- Instead he raised his arm and brought it down 
swiftly, and as it descended there was the flash of a 
dagger below his hand. 

The sharp-pointed blade was driven through the 
es cuff of Preble’s coat sleeve, and into the table. 
; _ The steel grazed the swindler’ s wrist, but did not 
draw blood. 
ae / As a result of the strange blow, Preble’ s hand was 
Sy pinned to the place where it lay. 
He could not draw it away without tearing his 
5 coat sleeve, and for an instant he was too astonished 
* to do so. 
_ That instant was sacuph for the detective. 

He pulled up the fingers that held the card just 
eing pushed from the box. 
ad of a single card, two dropped to the table. 
e one that should have come first was a king. 
In the next. instant, the detective yanked the knife 
from the table, pushed back Preble’s sleeve, and 
_ showed a card there that the pies: ne meant to 
itute for the king, 
t would have made it appear “that the bing 
second, and thus Nick’s five pera dollar- 
would have been lost. 
takes a great deal Fi to tell H about thi than 
todoit, pak 
(Allwas- ‘done as in one. > flash. ait oe , sf 

oe nee the Indian, 


~ lowed to play here again. But 1 
_ more” trouble with tate 
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Before either of them could draw a weapon the 
detective’s revolver was moving swiftly but steadily 
from one to the other... nF 

“It won’t do, gentlemen and redskin,” said he, 
coolly; “I’ve got the drop on all of you, and, by the 
Almighty! I'll shoot if you give me any cause to do 
so.” 

They saw business in his stern eyes, and every ore 
of them stood still. 

Preble muttered a hoarse oath. 

“You do business quick,” he said. 

“It's a way they have where I came from,” replied 
Nick.. “We won’t waste any more time about the 
rest of.it, either. Ante up five thousand to meet 


‘my bet.” 


’ 


“T only meant to one a joke——” 
“Ante up and shut up!” — 
Preble pressed his lips together, and slowly took 


five thousand dollars from the pile in front of him 


and placed the money beside Nick's bet. 

“Now cash in my chips,” demanded the.detective. 

The swindler glanced at Taylor, 

The latter was deathly pale, and his eyes were 
fixed in Nick’s direction. 

But he was not looking at the detective. 

_ He was seeing something just beyond. 

Nick’ perceived this, and, quickly slipping his re- 


volver into his left hand and holding it so that 


Preble and Taylor were covered by it, he swept his 
right hand suddenly around behind him. 

' His doubled fist caught Penola with terrific force 
on the jaw. 

The Indian, who had been a little behind the de- 
tective, had been creeping picalthily ne Sas 8 the to. 
strike Nick down. 

With a howl of surprise and, pain, he tunibled 
across the room and brought up against the wall. 

The detective did not even glance at him. 

“I told you it wouldn't do,” he remarked, 
men know that if I should tell of this——” 


“You 
“For Heaven’s sake don’t expose us!” re careray 


Preble; “I'll square up.” 


$l was going: to say,’ \goathnued Nick, quietly but 
saotely! ‘that if I should speak of this, you two would 
be run out of Palm Beach and you'd never be al- — 
n't want any 
gc wre you till , to-morrow: 


: Preble counted out the required money, and Nick 
tucked it in his pockets. 
Then he backed to the door, keeping his revolver 
up all the time, and went out. 
3 “Now,” he thought, as he went down the hallway, 
“that rascally pair will have to get out. They’re al- 
= most broke, and they'll have to raise money some- 
how. Whatever their game is, I’ll spot them and 
check them.” 
7 It will be understood that Nick did not want to ex- 
7 pose the swindlers at Palm Beach. 
ie That would not prevent them from cheating poor 
farmers again. 
ee; It was necessary to catch them in some crime, and, 
now that they had little money left, the detective was 
‘ sure that they would return to swindling. 
He went to his room and wrote a letter to Chick. 
“Fester paid Preble four thousand dollars for his 
-__ swanip lands,” he wrote, “and he lost more than that 
in travel and other misfortunes. I have just col- 
lected five thousand. dollars. from Preble at his pri- 
-___- vate faro bank, and this morning I touched the wheel 
_ for six hundred dollars more. Those two sums to- 
gether will just about make Foster even. So I want 
you to go to Worcester with him, buy back his old 
farm, or get him a new one, and set him up as well 
as youcan. It will be a good plan to buy a farm for 
about four thousand dollars, and give the vei 38 to 
_ Foster to make a start with.” 
When he had written his letter, Nick disguised 
Hamel thoroughly a went back to the gambling 


ens. was a great braid there, and it was thickest 
aa ee the table where he had played in the morn- 


ings ‘i 

tess ‘Telka was still there, and it seemed that 
ae was having a run of luck. 
She was no longer betting a single gold piece at a 
time, but she was laying them down by the handful. 


In front of her was a / great pile of chips and | 


money. 

That was what abe ad won so far. 

At almost every turn she added to the pile. 

» scattered her bets all over the board so that 
f them were lost each time, but her winnings 
lly went far ahead of her losses. 


p gees mee rene ee on were gute 
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Nick took his place directly behind them. 

After a few turns Preble’s hand went to his pocket, 
and he drew forth a bill. 

“Don’t!” whispered Taylor; “what’s the use? this 
isn’t a lucky day for us.” 

“Right,” growled Preble, putting the money away. 
“Hang that man Whittaker!” he added, fiercely. “I 
never dreamed he was a professional gambler.” 

“That’s what he is, all right,” said Taylor. 
beat us out neatly.” 

“T should say so! we haven’t got a thousand left 
between us.” 

“T know it. 

“Well?” 

“What's the matter with getting more fleece?” 

Preble did not answer for a moment. 

The detective understood what fleece meant. 

Taylor was suggesting that they sell more worth- 
less swamp land to Northern farmers. 

“I suppose we shall have to,” grumbled Preble; 
after a moment, “but it takes so long to raise any- 
thing that way.” 

“Not more than a month or six weeks, and it’s 
dead sure.” 

“That’s so.’ 

“And we've got just about capital enough to make 
the play with.” 

“To say nothing of Whittaker’s threat to drive us 
from the beach.” 

“I wonder if he meant it?” 

“Undoubtedly. I never saw a man who meant 
business as, much as he did.” 

There was another moment of silence, for atten- 
tion was again attracted by Countess Telka. 

The old woman had begun to play the limit. 

“Pressing her luck with a vengeance!” muttered 
Preble beneath his breath." ; 

Countess Telka’s play was so interesting that al- 
most everybody else at the table stopped betting. 

_“Make your bets,” called the croupier, and the 
countess was the only one who put down anything. 

For three turns of the wheel she lost all ahe put 
down. 

Then she bet the limit in several diffekent ways on 
‘one number, the twenty-three. 

For one thing, she played the number flat for one 


“He 


We've got to do something.” 


limit ; then she put the limit on the column in which M q 


the number appeared; and she bet ane, limit also on 
~~ ie ait =e COlOR i 25+) 3 ; 
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It took all the gold coin she had in her bag, but 
she did not touch any of the money ot chips that 
she had won. 

“That means,” whispered Preble, excitedly, “that 
she'll stop on this play whether she wins or loses.” — 
; » “Make your bets,” called the croupier. 

Nobody stirred. 
i The marble was set whirring. 
i It began to jump. 
“Nothing more goes,” said the croupier. 
_. Somebody coughed. 
-__. “Keep still!” exclaimed a man, angrily. 
-. -He and the rest were so excited a the least 
noise rattled them. 
_‘ Down went the marble at last. 


me There was a chorus of long breaths from the 
crowd. ¢ “ 

ae '» The croupier called: 7) 

* as *Twenty-theee, red, second dozen, middle col- 
opt ee 


Countess Telka had won every bet! 

She folded her hands and waited. 

Not a muscle of her, face moved. 
. The croupier counted her coins and made a cal- 
fe culation, figuring ‘the winnings with * pencil and 


Tees Si “fe 


paper. 

“Thirty-five iupbsaind and five hundred dollars,” 
s said he, with a glance at the old woman. 
“Right,” said she. 

She had calculated the amount in her head. 

The croupier turned to the rack of 88 and the 
money drawer. 

He counted out several Salinas dollars in chips 
several thousand more in cash, 
we he paper | his oe et duce a 
i fe half-whispered cry went up fret the <itisoha 

e has ene ey bank!” 


to the’ scared of re peer? that ran the 


took but a few minutes, 
the messenger retarned he he tong seine 
settle with her. 


that had been 


one way to raise the wind. 


iad 4 with folded: hands until a une 


she?” i 24 
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The game was at an end at that table for the day. 

For it is a rule of the place that when the bank 
has been broken there shall be no more play at the 
unlucky table until the next day. 

Nick watched the scene with the greatest interest. 

He had witnessed heavy gambling before, but 
nothing quite as striking as this richly-dressed old 
woman, who played and won as if the result meant 


nothing to her. 


“She's as cold-blooded as they make them,” 
thought Nick. 

But he was equally interested in Preble and Tay- 
lor, over whom he kept the sharpest watch. 

The swindlérs stood at the table until Countess 
Telka had been paid. 

As she started away Nick saw Taylor clutch 
Preble suddenly by the sleeve and whisper to him. 

Preble started and his eyes rested a second upon 
the old woman and her money-bag. 

Then he lowered ‘his head, and both swindlers 
walked rapidly away. 

“Ah!” said Nick to himself, “there’s more than 
It may not be necessary 
to go North for fleece, eh? So that’s it! Well, 
well; we'll see.” : 

And with this thought, he, too, left the room. 


CHAPTER | VII. 
PENOLA’S DIRTY WORK. 

It was now evening. Most of those who had been 
in the gambling-hall all day went to the various 
hotels for dinner. 

Nick found the hotel where Countess Telka stayed 
and then had a private conver sation wes the pro- 


-. prietor. 


Having given his card to the landlord, he said: 
“I have reason to believe that one of your guests 


_ will be robbed to-night, and I woud like to ms al- 
. lowed to prevent it.” 


“Well!” exclaimed the landlord, “I stiould Le very 3 
“ if you would. Who is the intended pe pra iz 
“Countess Telka.” ter 
“Indeed! I hear she broke the ba EE ta Pt 
“Yes, and ate tales fee money with rie doesn - 


“Every dollar. ‘ft hie advised her to pitt it in ous +a 
ern but, she won't listen to me.” ee 


a 


; ‘a 
ei. ak 


, 


3 “Then TV ike | it,” said Nick. 
‘between the two rooms?” 

“No. ” 

“T hope you won't kite if I make one.’ 

“No,” said the landlord, doubtfully, “but wouldn’t 
it be just as well if you sheuld warn the countess?” 


“Not quite. I have special reason for wishing to 
catch the robbers im the act. And whatever hap- 
pens I don’t want it whispered that I have been 
here. rs 

aw right, Mr. Carter; do as you please.” 
Nick obtained some carpenter’s tools, and had 
¢ “them taken ‘secretly to the room next that of the 
“countess. ar ‘ 

While she was at dinner he cut an opening 
throu the wooden partition between his room 
1e clothes closet of hers. 


“Ts there a door 


-mo ove a board, thus leaving a hole large daoligh 
for him to squeeze ‘through, and when the task was 
"finished he replaced the board so that it would look 
from inside the closet as if nothing had happened. 
Then Nick went to the =a Rey 
was in sight. 
othe detective kept his eyes on the countess all 
ugh the evening, fearing that an attempt might 
to steal ores oti before she went to 


r cuseche ids the c gambling: 


“Countess seapciug went to nee 
ok this she 

‘time the detective took his. acs in his 
— psy he neti: aA te 
“hour had. removed t 
bend st vey and got into the closet. 


sere pay abies 
ei th side about a Aundred” 
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over and placed his hands on the floor. 
id the hotel became quiet; and it 


z into Countess Neaiat phamibey | 
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It ended at a grove. 

Looking thtough the partly opened door, Nick 
saw that the countess had left her window wide open. 

Her heavy breathing assured him that she was 
sound asleep. 

Another long hour passed. 

The detective kept his eyes fixed upon the win- 
dow. 

It was almost perfectly dark in the chamber, and 
it was but little lighter outside. 

At last, without ny sound whatever, he saw a 
dark spot appear on the space just above the win- 
dow-sill. 

.It was a man’s head. 

The detective could distinguish nothing more 
than the outline, but he could see that the man had 
no hat on. 

“One of them,” he thought, “is on the other’s 
shoulders. I hope it’s Preble who is going to climb 
into the room.” 

If that should prove to be the case, Nick’s work 
would be finished quickly and easily. 

Preble would be caught in the act of robbery. 
That would mean a long term in prison. 

And that would stop the swindling operations, for 
it was very clear that Preble was the leader, and that 
Taylor could not do much, if anything, without him. 

For a full minute the head stayed where it was; 
perfectly motionless. 

Then it. rose slowly, the shoulders came.into view, ' 
and hands were laid on the window-sill. 

The countess slept.on, and there was no reason 
why she should not, for the robber made no noise. 
Little -by little- he came higher, until he bent far’ 


He lay across the window-sill for a moment with- 
out moving, and during that time the detective 


heard/a faint sound from outside. 


Somebody seemed to be creeping away. 

It was a very slight noise, but it was enough to 
show that the man or men who had helped the rob- 
ber up to the window were going away. 

He was to do his work unaided. 4 

Presently the robber began to squirm across the ' 


~ window-sill. 


ine es a Fe ak 
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mained on his hands and knees for several seconds 
without « irring further. n> 

Nick ‘pushed “the closet door a little further open. 

He could not see the robber now, for the man 
was below the level of the window-sill, and there- 
fore in deep shadow. . 

But, softly as a cat, the robber was creeping across 
the room. 

There was at length a faint rustling from the di- 
rection of the bed, and Nick knew that the robber 
was beginning to pull the bag oi money from under 
the pillow. 

“Skillful work!” thought the detective. 

He noticed that the countess breathed as steadily 
as before, thus showing that she was not disturbed. 

It was important as evidence to catch the robber 
with the money actually in his hands. 

So the detective waited until the rustling ceased. 

The robber was going back to the window. 

He moved softly still, but not so softiy as before. 

His success had made ae confident, and now he 


was hurrying. 


Nevertheless, he made almost no noise, but there 


was enough for the detective to hear. 

At that moment, therefore, Nick threw open the 
closet door and with one leap came upon the man 
i in the darkness. 
nee The detective himself made as little noise as pos- 
% sible, and the man he attacked did not utter a cry. 
sped For less than a second there was a struggle. 

; ' The money-bag dropped to the floor, wrenched 
from the robber’s hand by the detective. 
Then a strange thing happened. 
The detective picked the man up, carried him in 
two strides to the window, and threw him out. 
Thud! went the man’s body on the turf, and by 
that time Nick was back in the closet and squeezing 
_ through the opening he had made into his own room. 
And by that time the Countess Telka was awake 
and screaming like mad. 
_. She scrambled from bed and pushed a button on 
the wall to alarm the- night clerk. 
al : “Thieves!” she was tying, “robbers! my money! 
pee _ my money!” 

As Nick was hurriedly replacing the board he had 

ia : ia from the partition, he saw a ray of light. 
_The countess had turned on the light in her room. 
_ Then he beat her eer _ some a8 “ays re- 
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She had found her money-bag on the floor. 

“Safe! safe!” she stammered over and over. 

There were hurried footsteps in the hall, and a 
knock at the door of the countess. 

“What is the trouble?” asked a voice. 

“There’s been 4 robber in my room,” replied the 
countess. “Wait a moment.” | 

She hurriedly threw on a wrapper, and let the 
clerk in. : 

Nick was changing his disguise. 

That was quickly done, and while the clerk was 
talking with the countess, the detective walked 
quietly down to the office. 

A number of persons had been aroused by the 
screams. ; 

Some of them were going through the hall, others 
came down to the office to find what was the mat- 
ter: 

Among them was the landlord. 

He came in, looking all around, inquiringly. 

Nick went up to him and spoke in a low tone. 

“I’m the man you're looking for.” 

The landlord stared. 

“T don’t know you,” he responded. 

“T am Carter. Let’s go into your private room.” 

The landlord could hardly believe his ears, but 
he led the way, and soon they were where they could 
talk freely. 

Nick removed a part of his Siete to show wae 
he was, and then said: 

“The robbery has been prevented.” 

“But did you catch the robber ?” 

“T didn’t try to.” 

“Didn't try!” 

“No. The man who entered the room to steal 
the money was not the man I wanted to catch. The 
real robber had another nen to do his dirty work for 
him. So-I let him go.” 

“But was that right, Mr. Carter?” 

“You may be very sure it was. The men who 
planned this robbery won’t be seen here again very 
soon, and if I succeed with the rest of my plan they'll 
never turn up again. I have driven them away, and, - 
as I know pretty well where they'll go I shall a 
ther up and catch them in crime.” agi, 

“But what shall I say——” 

“Why! let it be understood, if you like, that. thei is 
robber got into the room ee a helt in thes . 
partition”. on, ‘ Zoe 


The Countess Telka will find it. 
e in this disguise, and by the first train that leaves 
‘morning I shall start for New York.” 

peer! Well, I suppose you know best. Ah! there's the 
countess in the office. I must see what she wants.” 

Bet The countess wanted to put her money in the safe. 
‘She told excitedly about finding that a-hole had 
n cut Deed the, arpa and Nick stood by 


owas satisfied: that everybody would think the 
robbe: y had been attempted by the man in the next 
“i that would make it sure that Preble and Tay- 
r could get away. 
“It's important that they should escape,” said 
ick to himself, “for I must catch them in crime. 
‘won't do any good to capture Penola, for ‘he 
ildn’t confess that they told him to°do the steal- 
And if they read in the papers that a man in 
et hotel is suspected, they'll think they're safe.” 

x ick had done this reasoning on the instant when 
“a : attacked the 1 robber jn the Countess Telka’s room. 

“A Putting his hand to the man’s face he had felt that 
| it was neither Preble nor Taylor. 


hair, and knew that he had hold of Penola. 
planning his action like a flash, he had thrown 
Indian out of aN window. and proceeded i in the 


spate comin. ‘: 


a whom he had. telegraphed. 
that Chick was in Worcester, help- 
on a new, farm. 

ick to stay in Worcester ti 


a 


1 received from Preble. 
it vas ee, were 
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antime, I have disappeared, for nobody will know 


e felt the Indian's high cheek bones, felt his ° 


asin New York. There’ he | 


read:almost exactly like Hee 


By I think, Mr. Wellman, is that oa en room pe 
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At an early hour that morning, a desk and some 
chairs were put into the office mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement, and a sign painter called and put the 
words, “Florida Land,” on the door. 

All this was done before ten o'clock, at which time 
Mr. Wellman came in, and was ready for business. 

Nobody caijled on him till after noon. 

Then a farmer arrived who said he'd seen what 
was said in the paper and guessed he’d look into the’ 
thing. 

“I am sorry,” responded Mr. Wellman, “that I 
can't give you any .more information just now. 
You see, I've only begun business. to-day and my 
maps have been delayed somewhere on the railroad. 
Call again next week.” 

The farmer said he would do so, and went away. 

Three or four others called and got the same sort 
of answer to their questions. 

A little after three o'clock, however, a man came 
in with whom Mr. Wellman was more willing to talk. 

“T understand,” said the caller, “that you are deal- 
ing in Florida lands.” 

TY Bee replied. Mr. Wellman. 

“Where are they?” 

“In Florida.” 

The cailer smiled. 

“Of course,” he said; “I didn’t suppose they were 
in Texas. What part of the State?” ; 

“My maps haven't arrived, or I would show you. 
Can't you come in again to-morrow ?” 

“Perhaps, but I say, Mr. Wellman, I think you’ve 
kind of got into my field.” 

“So? PAw Sc 

"Yes; I dealt in Florida land, too.” 

“You don’t say!” — 
“And the queer thing is that I make just about the 
same announcement that you do.” - : 

Mr. Weilman looked at his cate a moment, and 
said, slyly: ; 

“Perhaps that is because we deal in the same kind 
of land.” 7 

The caller winked. 

“Can you raise a_ acon crop of alligators: on 
yours?” he asked. 
“Fine! said Wellman. 

“Then I guess we are in the same line, ia What 
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” 


“Sure! Now, I was here first 
“But I’ve come to stay.” 
“Well, then, we ought to arrange a deal between 
ourselves so that one can help the other.” 
“That might do.” 
- “You see,’ and the caller lowered his voice, 


“we 


could get the farmers between us and squeeze them.., 


We can make it appear that there’s a big boom in 
Florida land, and so get higher prices. What do 
you think?” 

“Tt’s worth thinking of. I shall want to know ex- 
actly how you would manage it.” 

“Of course!. I saw your advertisement, and was 
very curious about it. I thought I was onto your 
game, but I didn’t think of our working together 
until just now. - Let's talk it over to-morrow, will 
you?” ‘ 

“With pleasure.” 

“Then come to my hotel ans lunch with me. 
have a plan ready to discuss.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Wella; 


Vil 


“Fil be there. 


_ What hotel?” 


“Bay State; one o'clock.” 

The men said “good-day” and parted, after which 
Mr. Wellman closed his office for the day. 

He went to the Waldo House and entered a room 
where Chick was reading. 

“Well, Nick,” said Chick, looking up, “have you 
hooked him?’ 

Ves,” replied Nick Carter, alias Wellman; “he 


has bitten, and wants me to become his partner.” 


He then told Chick about the meeting with Preble, 


= - for that was “Mr. Wellman’s” last caller, and about 


ced lunch at which they were to talk over matters 
on the next day. 


; “Preble,” said Nick, “will ca Besly about his 


- swindling schemes, and that will be evidence enough 


to send him up for along term. But you must man- 
age to hear what he says, Chick, as it will be safer to 


have more than my testimony against him.” 


: ace office, ser was met by on who said: 


“All right, old man, I'll be on hand. es 
Next day at one, Nick went into the Bay $ State 
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Preble told the waiter that they would get along 
without him, and the man went out. 

He then sat down and asked Nick to do so. 

The detective took a seat opposite Preble. 

At his right in front of him was a window, Preble’s 
back being to it. ’ 

Behind the detective at a distance of about a dozen 
feet was a wardrobe, or closet. 

This was not a closet made into the wall, but more 
like a big box with doors. 

The doors were closed when Nick entered, but he 
had hardly taken his seat when they began to slowly 
open. 

“Help yourself, Mr. Wellman,” 
can talk after we've eaten a bit.” 

The wardrobe doors opened a little further. 

Nick filled his plate. 

“T suppose,” he remarked, 
sold some of your land?” _ 

“Yes, some.” 

“Do you throw in boats and rafts when you scll?” 
Nick laughed as he spoke, and winked at Preble. | 
A dark, hateful face apeenret between the ward- 

robe doors. 

It looked fiercely at thé detective. : 

Then the eyes were turned for an instant at Preble. 

The latter moved his chair a little to one side. 

“Not quite,” he said, in answer to Nick, and he 
grinned. 

“A raft,” added the detective, “might be grange for 
the farmer when he shin out to plant potatvess. 
“Or nick oranges.” 

Both men laughed. - 

Preble took a mouthful of food. 

“Don't wait, Mr. Wellman,” he said; “things will 
get cold. We can talk afterward.” 

The man in the wardrobe raised his hands. . 

They held a bow and arrow. Beh ee 

Very carefully he aimed the arrow... ite 

It was pointed toward the back of Nick’s neck< oe 

Preble’s servant, the Indian Penola, held the: RE 
weapon, and the ap i what would Se is 


said Preble. “We 


“that you’ve already 


ick took a swallow of water and reached for a 
ce of bread. 
eble coughed. — 
ne the Indian’s right hand let go the bow 


And at that instant a ‘pane of glass in the window 
| broken. 

lya little intad’s was manei in bay big enough 
a pistol bullet. 

1 bullet flew f faster than the arrow, and struck 


pa mid 


a ad with i we Stiles tip was turned from its 
Se the wall, 


she’ and erp to the floor with a crash. 
} was sce acne shag and before he could 
Se aa oN 


r om to o Preble and got oN 
whieh na wad to the sill 


, Babe 
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Immediately afterward, Chick sprang into the 
room, : 

Penola was already trying to escape from the 
door, but Chick caught him and threw him with fear- 
ful force to the floor. 

. Handcuffs were put on while he lay there half- 
stunned. 

“Curse you!” muttered Preble, “ 
ter, aren’t you?” 

“Tam,” Nick replied; “ 

“Not till now.” 

“You really thought I was a land swindler, did 
you?” 


you are Nick Car- 


when did you find it out?” 


“I may as well admit it, now that the game’s up,” 
replied Preble. “I thought you’d got into the kind 


of game I was working and that it would be safer if . 


there was only me in it. Penola was sure he could 
fix you so thag the doctors would think you died of 
heart disease. 

“Well,” replied Nick, “I expected to trap you into 
statements that would do to send you up for a few 
years, but this is better. I shall charge you with at- 
tempted murder, and that will be a life sentence for 
both of you.” 

It came out that way. Both Preble and the In- 
dian were put in prison for life. 


Taylor could not be found at that time, but Nick . 


did not worry about him, as Preble was the important 


man. It happened, though, that the detective ran 
across Taylor at another time, the circumstances of 


_ which will be told in another number of this weekly. 

Nearly a thousand dollars in cash were found upon 
The court decided that this money could 
not belong | to him, and it was used to bring Hawkins 


and other farmers. who had been swindied by: him 


back North: 4 nt 
ae? END. 


Get a hustle on you, boys! This contest is rapidly drawing to a close. Get a move on, or you will 
get left. It’s been a great contest, and you don’t want :o throw away a good chance for a banjo, or some of 


the othet prizes. 
Here are a few side-splitters. 


Three Lazy Men. 
(By Roy Morris, New York.) 


I went inte a country store one day and heard three 
men talking, Their naines were Jones, Johnson’ and 
Jayson. 
Well, ” Jayson was saying, ‘‘I've got five dollars 
that says I’m the laziest man around here.’’ : 
“*Y'll bet five that I’m the laziest, ”* said Johnson. 
“*Here, boys,’’ said Jones, * ‘I come in this game. I 
| . bet five that I’m the laziest,’ 
: The money was put up in the storekeeper’s hands and 
the men tossed a peuny to see which would tell first. 
As it happened, Jayson was the first to tell, ‘‘Well,”’ 
i he said, ‘1’ too lazy to get up in the morning, and 
too wey to ge to bed at night, and I’m too lazy to eat,’’ 
f Well, Johuson came next. He said: 
; jth of ni too lazy to dress, I'm too lazy to sinoke, I’m too 
cya lazy to light the lamps when it gets dark. In fact, I’m 
aes)! today to walk,” 


1 ell, hoys, ” said Jones, “I’m too lazy to tell how 
lazy I am,"’ and he won the bet. 
i Ne ONE, Tea-Table Talk. 
a AG fy Wesley Van Tyne, N. Y.) 


Peter: * Well, Tom, what news to-night?” 
ven; ‘Nothing much, only shoe makers are all mak- 

& ing fortunes. Boots arethe only thingssoled nowadays.” 

y sg he Sik wish they could heei 4 corn as well as toe 

pt Se oot. 

me Tom: “A jast i is no use! The modern bunyon hinders 

the ¢ pilgrim 'S progress,’’ 

ee, “This is too much. Let me give you a conun- 

“. a Why is a dentist opposed to the ‘saying, ‘Too 
thin 


y: ‘‘Because he says, “Tooth out.’ *’ 

iy bends “Most of the chemists I have heard of read 

<a ‘Nie They so often of oxide, you know.” 

iateere hy ch} ¥ “Bat | uimbers are very fond of sing ing; they 

: Seite 
The 


to housek , ‘Pipe up!’ 
ee ane ive ina flat.” 2 Saget 


SS 


‘shar e h. for ou, even 
ae " bites 4 = thing but the. sets le 


plane business; mostly on the square. Formerly they 
saw a good deal, but did not always auger well; boarded 
frequently, knew something about. drills, were great 
bores, and preferred a clean shave. Of late they are more 
given to close reasoning, since they use striking argu- 
ments, and hit the nail on the head.’’ 

Tom: ‘‘Pretty good for Tilly, But I think grocers 
are the most independent men—they wouldn’t give a 
fig for your opinions. Their paths are always flowery; 
their knowledge of currant values enables them to 
raisin their prices, and they know that the higher they 
put their goods up the fewer of them will go down. Be- 
sides, they are sure to egg-sell,’’ 

Peter: ‘*For my part, I must say a word for butchers. 
They always try to make both ends meat, and though if 
anything should turnip (up) they don’t carrot (at) all, 
but would serve you fowlly; still, their aims are not at 
all sell-fish.”’ 

Tom: ‘Don’t forget the bakers; mites they are the 
best bread men of all.’ - 


Swearing in Church, 
(By Wy Ruth, Md.) 


A hoy named Willie Green had an uncle who was a 
preacher. Willie was an inveterate swearer. 

His uncle said: 

‘Now, Willie, if you hear me swear at iia of ine 
two services on Sunday I will giye you an apple pie.’’ — 

Willie went in the morning and did not hear him 


hee 


+e 


swear. He went that night, and the preacher, waxing __ 
warm at the end of the sermon that night, said: 4B 
“*By God I live, by God I die!’ — sit 
And Willie from the back said; ve 2) 
“By God! you owe me an apple Bie"? a 


A Dog’s Jewsharp. ° ie eae 
(By Thos. Fitzpatrick, Mass. ) 
Two Irishmen went into a restaurant oue da 
ordered something to jae et waiter oe ayant 


some bread, meat, anda vyplioE, They ies ve 
shes st sats sah bat 25. 


in wens 


a ra’ 


- 
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_ -‘There was a dog lying down beside one of the Irish- 
men, so he gave the dog some. .The dumpling was hot 
and it burned the dog’s mouth. He began hitting his 
mouth with his paw. P 
- **Begorra, Pat, it’s a dog’s jewsharp!’’ exclaimed the 
Irishman. 


_What Was In Him. 

a (By C. A. Leavenworth, N. Y.) 
‘ “Children,”’ said the teacher, while instructing the 
§ class in composition, ‘‘you should not attempt any 
flights of fancy, but simply be yourselves, and write 
what is in you. Do not imitate any other person’s writ- 
ings or draw inspifation from outside sources.’’ 
As a result of her advice, Johnny turned in the fol- 

lowing composition: 2 ; 

re “We should not attempt any flites of fansy, but rite 
what's in us. In me thare is my stomache, lungs, hart, 
_ liver, two apples, one piece of pie, one stick of lemon 
candy and my dinner. ee 


"Su 
a 


Ba; Say 


How He Caught Cold. 
: (By Harold Burr, New York City.) 
_ «Great Scott, old man, how on earth did you get that 


a Py 

Y 

ye: ~ cold?”’ asked the man in the heavy overcoat. 

_-—s- * Why, it was this way,’’ answered his friend, ‘‘you 

et remember that dog of mine, don’t you?” — 

- *€You mean Enza?”’ 
y 4*Ves.”’ ? 

© Well?” Oe Ee: 

“We lost her the other night, and couldn’t find her 
ee Lad . 


- anywhere. = . 
“Js that so? Too bad, but what has that got to do 
7. your cold ?#”_ 

3 weevou'll see presently. Well, as I said, we lost her the 
other night, and couldn't find her anywhere. I had just 
fallen asleep last night when I suddenly heard a scratch- 
ing on the front door. My first thought was that the 
house was being entered, but I dismissed this after a 
é e sober thought on the subject, for I didn’t have 
thing worth stealing in the first place, and besides it 
sretty well known throughout the neighborhood 
a savage dog Enza was, when she got her dander 
; d I full well knew that there were mighty few 
bu s that would care to try conclusions with her so 
I dismissed this suspicion as unreasonable. Then I 
"With all due caution, I opened the door a few 
. when suddenly——”’ ’ 

?” asked his breathless companion, 

; nza,’’? came the solemn answer. 

_ The other looked blankly at his friend for a moment, 
then walked away without a word. 


i ‘| anaes 
rumper at a Dinner Party. 


- Merrill, 3 lilwaukee, Wis.) 
Tee 


s 
as. 
~ 
>. TH 
. ¥ 


and crept softly to the door, clad only in my night . 
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other folks had been waiting for him. He walked as if 
his path was strewn with eggs. Every few steps would 
bring an involuntary ‘‘oh!’’ from his lips. But he did 
not have long to tell his troubles. He was hustled out- 
side and bundled inte the carriage which was to carry 
them to the party. 

After abeut twenty minutes’ ride they arrived there. 

They were admitted by a solemn-looking servant 
clothed in a black suit of clothes. Of course Silas at 
once thought him the master of the house. He went up 
to him, grasped his hand and began giving it an old- 
time shake. 

‘‘How de do, Mr. Gould?’ (That was the name of 
the master of the house: ) 

‘‘Eh?’”’ gasped the servant. ‘‘I’m not Mr. Gould. I 
the servant.’’ 

Silas said not another word, but moved away. The 
people he had come with had gone upstairs, but Silas 
did not knew that. He began to aimlessly wander about 
the lower floor. By some accident he got into the 
kitchen, When Mary the cook caught sight of him she 
began to laugh. 

‘‘Arrah, it looks like a monkey. Phfat is it yer after, 
Mr. Monkey ?’’ 

‘‘I—I came to the party, and I’m lookin’ for the 
people.’’ 

e cook’s manner toward him changed instantly. 

‘“‘Axcuse me, sorr, but I thought ye war a tramp. 
Walter, show the gint te the rayciptien room.”’ 

‘‘Och, yaw, but maype you get a carriage.” 

Walter was a very fat German empleyed as gardener 
and was averse to any kind of work. This leading Silas 
to the people did not please him, for he would have to 
walk upstairs—a most dreadful job. 

It took him a long time to get up, but it was lucky 
for Silas that the progress was not rapid, for his shoes 
pinched awfully. 

Now they were at the doorway; which was covered 
with curtains. A large fur rug lay on the floor. 

The German had left Silas and waddled downstairs. 

Silas did not know how to make a polite entrance. 

In some manner his feet got tangled in the rug. He 
lost his balance and felt himself falling. He grabbed the 
curtains and they came down with him. He landed ina 
eee heap, his head in the room and his feet in the 

all. 

Luckily for Silas, there was nobody in the room at 
the time, except-an old servant, who helped him to his 
feet. The servant was laughing loudly when the host 
suddenly entered the room. 

He stopped instantly. : 

“‘Phfat’s yer name?’’ he whispered to Siias. 

Silas told him. 

““Mr. Silas Crumper,’’ bawled the servant, as he 
bowed to Mr. Gould. 

Mr. Gould became all smiles. 


‘‘Ah, Mr. Crumper, we missed you, and I was just 


coming out to see where you were.”’ 


He then conducted Silas into the room where the 
guests were assembled. 
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over and introduced him to his daughter and son. 
Silas, when introduced, shook hands with Mr. Gould’s 
son. He gripped so hard that the son had to ask him 
to let up. Needless to say, nobody else offered to shake 
hands with Silas that evening. 

Silas eluded everybody for about an hour. Then he 

' was cornered by Mr. Gould’s daughter Margaret. Now 

Silas was decidedly nervous. He knew that if she once 
. got going as most girls do she would never stop. 

*‘Oh, Mr. Crumper, will you tell me something about 
your home ? Charles Dudiey Warner once lived, or, 
rather, was born there, and I’m naturally inquisitive 
about the place. I know you do not live in Pittsfield, 
but you Hve about five miles west of it. So.you must 
have visited it.. By the way, were you acquainted with 
Mr Waruer?”’ 

‘Wal, I thinks I oughter know him I gets all my 
horses shoed over to his place.”’ 

Margaret began to laugh. ; 

Om T I don’t think you understand who I mean. ‘The 
: person to whom I referred to is Mr. Warner, the writer. 


‘ 


; Have you ever read ‘My Summer in a Garden,’ Mr. 

ey Crumper?” 

‘ **“What!?’ exclaimed Silas, *‘you wert books 
a’ready?’’ 


‘i This was too much for Margaret, who was naturally 

; full of fun. She let ail her pent-up laughter come out. 

i.) Of course, Silas noiy knew that he had made some blun- 

der, He moved uneasily in his chair, and Margaret, 
noticing this, stopped laughing 


are ‘Ob, Mr. Crumper, you did not qbitesetnnd me. ‘My 
. Summer in a Garden’ was written by Mr. Warner. But 
_—-, @ person can: easily misinterpret that. Well, I see you 
Be are not acquainted with Warner, so we'll! let him rest for 


this evening. Are you acquainted with avy great com- 
poser of music, Bach, for instance ?’’ 


ee - **Wall, yes. I know about Bach. He leads the village 
he band. I — ae out of our kitchen last summer, fur 
eee a in’ to my: darter Mary.’’ 
: = ps eon was laughing so much that she bad to give 
Be x oe conversation and excuse herself from the room. 
Pe Py, ot gave vent toa. sigh of relief. He was once more 
i -, outof the corner. = 
Ea ri the next half: hour he was busy stepping on other 


 peeple's ptt on ladies’ trains aud other small things 
hen supper was aunounced. Silas had for a 
peas Meret Gould, bis former questioner. She 
arm through his. Silas’ face got red and he 


_ mischievous Margaret would not let bi 

rear Silks the usual thing, Mr. Crumper,’” she. whispered 
av to 3 ve ' 

be a i some accident Silas managed uuder the direction 


sf ~ When he was through:be calmly Prgeiled out a pipe ity 
2 


t E 3 
Seeks era 

$ r £0 $s 
tried ase ts : 


Next he 
upon two 


“gol pee 


Sips 2 Try Rca He tried to pull his arn away, but the. 


Set: te get through supper ita or mis- 
asked. the temperance clergyamn of an old neste Mein 


tures to: The et 
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Now, Silas when a young man had learned to play 
‘“Yankee Doodle’’ on the piano, Here was his chance. 
Nobody in the room. He went to the piano and began 
to play. Gradually, after playing it six or seven times 
he became so absorbed in it that he did not notice the 
folks who came in one by one. After the eighth time he 
stopped. A great round of applause followed. 

Silas got up bewildered and retreated to a corner of the 
room behind some plants, where he could not be ob- 
served. After a while he fell asleep and as he dozes off 
we will leave him. 


The Monkey and the Parrot. 
(By Will L. Johnson, N. Y.) 


Once a man named Jones kept a grocery and general 
store in a small town, and had two pets, a moukey—Mr. 
Sims, they called him—auda parrot. 

They were both as mischievous as old Nick himself, 
and one day the man was called away on business, lock- 
ing the store and leaving Mr, Sims and the parrot alene. 
Somehow, the monkey got loose from his cage, and 
opened p solly’ s door, pulled her out and proceeded to 
have a’ lively time. First die pulled the plug out of the 
molasses barrel, and opened the kerosene can and let 
both mixtures run all over the floor. . 

Well, <‘Mr. Sims’’ and polly got in a lively serap and 
smashed things iu general. A lamp was overturned, 5 
the monkey rubbed polly into the kercsene and molasses, 
receiving a share of it himself. The monkey lost half 
of his tail, the parrot’s feathers were all gone, and the 
two were the most comical specimens that- any one ever 
saw. 

Mr. Jones then came in, aud seeing the disorder, 
stopped in the doorway, and stared. Polly was perebed 
on the top of the coffee grinder, and Mr. Sims had his 
head in the cracker barrel, chattering ike a magpie. 

“‘Well,’’ said polly, ‘‘ what do you think of it? We've 
been having a devil of a time since you were goné 
away. ” 

Mr. Jones sat down in a basket of eggs sti Meter 
until the buttons cropped off his coat, 


Two Irishmen wete viewing a large, old-fash? owed 
muzzle-loading cannon, when one said: 

‘*Pat, an’ how do they make the cannons?’’ 

“Oi dunno, "said Pat, ‘funless they make the hole 
and pour the iron around it.”? : 


Leaving Her Breath Behind. = pS 
(By Clarence Hinkle, Okla.) a 
‘“‘Aunt Chloe, do you think you are a Christian?” 


«who was smoking a pi 
“Yes, brudder, I * specs 4h is.” , 
‘*Do you ahs in the Bible?” (ica 
ie ponte Phd plo) ty Set Re ecg» 

ae re) 


Kingdom of Heaven, because there is nothing so unclean 
as the breath of a smoker. What do you say to that?” 
‘Why, Ah ’spects Ah’ll leave ma breff behind whin 
_ Ah go thar!” 


= _ His First Lesson. 
: eo . . "@y Ee.” Voorhees, Cal-) 

i An Irish lad just from Ireland was asked by which 
route he came. He answered: 
ss ** Well, mum, I came by the Pisific route.’ 
4 _ -He was next ‘asked to read the pliewieg've verse : 
"he cowslip and the heliotrope 
pe: Are the sweetest flowers that bloom ; 
ss While the mignonette and the honeysuckle 
+ ‘Breathe a sweet perfume,” 
ss He read: 
ty? he cow dines in the header bed, 


One hot day in June. 
While a spillion ants Ms a honeycomb: 


ras Will make a nice perf ume,’ 


ipo pind 


Small Sailors. 
(By Louis Freidberg, Pa.) 


Papa,’’ said a little boy to his father, ‘‘are not sail- 
ors ver all men?” 

**No, my dear, what gave you such an idea? Spine 
ilors are very large, powerful men. What makes you 
eB they are small?”’ 
ey Because,”’ said the little fellow, ‘“I read of a-sailor 
g to sleep on his wateh,’’ ; 


x RT _ Addition. — 
(By James Robin, Pa.) 
Bees tote He islerk): Give mie. pair p’ bah- 


) 2. 
re: ive em to you; haven’t got’ em.’ 
a Sepa pie viie 6'ai"?? 


ae 125, Merritt, Me.) 
“Say, bn wee fl ‘hear about ‘that trick 


ee seb anie phadtoned 
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- eame to another house. 


pasate a estas a big 
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At a house out in the country the Methodists were 
holding prayer-meeting. The Pepe that lived in the 
house always took strangers. The Dutchman called in 
aud was received with welcome. 

An old man began to pray, aud the rest of the people 
began to groan, and go on as they always do. 

The Dutehman did not-know what to da, but he knelt. 

The man next him began to groan and say ‘‘amen,”’ 
so the Dutchman said to the man: 

“Ts yer vife sick ?’’ 

The man-shook his head. 

**Vell, is,der baby sick ?’’ 

The man shook his head. 

**Vell, den, is yer sick yerself?’’ 

‘tNo,'’ said the man, ‘‘we are Methodists, and it’s-our 
custom to groan and-—-—"’ 

With this the Dutchman jumped upand ran out of the 
house. 

He went up the road and in about twenty minutes 
He went in and knoeked on the 
door. It was opened and a man said: 

‘*What do ye want, my friend?”’ 

‘Vill yer dake me in fer ter night??’ 

‘*No, we don’t take uo strangers. Which way did ye 
come from? et : 

‘*Dat vay,”’ said the Dutchman, pointing toward the 
house he had just come from; 

‘* Well, why didn’t ye stop thar?”’ 

“<I did,”’ said the Dutchman, ‘‘And dey all vos haf 
der methodist so bad dat vos not lif till der morning.’”’ © 


_ A Schoolboy’s Composition on Corns. 
(By Louis Herzog, Md.) 


Corus are of two kinds—vegetable and animal. Vege- 
table corn grows on rows and animal corn grows on toes. 
There are several kinds of corns: There is the unicorn, 
the capricorn, popcorn, eorndodgers, field corn and the 
corn which is the corn your feet feel most. : 

Corns have kernels, and some colonels have corns. 
Vegetable corn grows on the ears, but the animal corn 
grows on the feet at the other end of the body. Another 
kind of corn isthe acorn, This grows on oaks. The 


. acorn is the corn with an indefinite article added. Try 


it and see, Many 4 man when he has a'corn wishes it 
was ati acorn. 

Folks that have corns sometimes send for the doctor, 
and if the doctor is corned himself he probably won't do 
as well as if he isn’t. The doctor says that corns are 
produced by tight boots and shoes, which is probably 
aie ate when a man is a they say he is corned. 

_ If a farmer =. well, he can get a good deal of 
vs I know of a farmer that ve the 


it is roads. is very simp! 

lat ee 8 ‘if you want to know: 

tes; th $ RIAD 208 know sy com, 

pated gucthe see sc 
ion 
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Flashes of Wit. A SPLENDID 


(By Willie Friedman, Ga.) 


PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. | : 
New School Director (attempting to address the | 
children); ‘‘ Boys, I am not much of a speechmaker, but | e@ 


I have several little things in my head I am trying to | 


get rid of——"" 
Small Boy (in rear): ‘‘Try a finetooth comb!”’ It is to Laugh ! 
SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


Son: ‘‘ Daddy, whar did de fust chicken come frum?” 


‘Father: ‘‘Nebbeer yo’ mine askin’ irreligious ques- Of course you all like funny stories—the kind 
tions. An’ anuddert’ing. When Pawhson Thompson 


comes heah fuh dinnah nex’ Sunday, doan’ yo’ t’ink yo yOu have been reading lately in the Nick 
habs toe asks whar dat chicken cum frum, eider. Yo | CARTER WEEKLY. If you can write any like 


: heah me?’’ | 
WASTE OF WORDS. ' them send them in, that is if you want 
Teacher: ‘‘Now, Tommy, suppose you had two j 
apples, and you gave another boy his choice of them, | A FIRST RATE UP-TO - BATE BANJO, 


you would tell him to take the bigger one, wouldn't 
you, Tommy ?’’ 


u, Tommy?” A_SPLENBID ALL-WOOL SWEATER, 
ommy : ©, mum.”’ 


Teacher: “Why.” | OR LONG DISTANCE MEGAPHONES. 


~ ‘Tommy: ‘‘ ’Cos twouldn’t be necessary.’’ 


WHAT COULD IT HAVE BEEN H H The three boys who send in the three 
rT 7 Laie ae : Ras Zee Fi rst Prizes funniest stories will each receive a 

Pa . Where's my umbrella? I’m sure I put it in nes = first-class banjo. A beautiful instru- 
the hallstamd with the ethers last evening.’’ ment. Perfect and up-to-date in every detail, These banjes are 


- Willie: ‘‘ é ice’s bea i 0 ept | Watranted in every particular. They have 11-inch calf heads, wal- 
Willi Tngrtes Alice's ti took it-when. “he ;went nut necks and veneered finger beards, with celluloid inlaid position 


home last night.”’ at eae he ; dots; raised frets, twenty-four nickel brackets and wired edge. 
Alice: Why, Willie? The idea! . 3 These instruments can be easily mastered, and every boy should 
Willie: ‘‘Well, when he was saying good-night to | jump at the opportunity to win one. 


you I heard him say, I’m going to steal just one.”’ S d p P © The five boys who send us the 

: 4 . ; ecen izes next funniest stories will each 

IV _——eee reccive a Spalding all- wool 

sweater. Any color you choose. Guaranteed all wool and full 
shaped to the body and arms. 


Thi d Pp H The ten boys who send us the 
Q if f izes next funniest stories will receive 
ann 9g Spalding 12-inch ‘‘Long Dis- 
tance” Megaphone, capable of carrying the sound of the human 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 1. | ‘voice to miles. 


Stamp and Coin Department. 


PPPAPLLLLP LIE 


HERE ARE THE DIRECTIONS: 


Cc. W. B.—There is no premium whatever upon your 
cent. : ye : i This contest will’close May 1st. Remember, whether your story 
. . - wins a prize or not, it stands a good ch f bei bhished, together 
A. L. Chester. —There is no premium on the coin you | Viti your name. en ae ee 3 
mention. ; To become a contestant for these prizes you must cut out the Prize 
Contest Coupon printed herewith; fill it out properly, and send it to NICK 


: M.S. Buck.—Vour rubbing is not very distinct. The CARTER WEEKLY, Care Of Street & Smith, 23% William Street, New York 

coin is evidently au English penny of 1819. City, together with your stery. No story will be considered that does 
F. Ziblay.—Somie stamps which have been used are | 29 have this coupon accompanying it. 

wate valuable. The Scott Stamp and Coin Co., New 
ork. 
J. H. D., Jr.—There is no premium on any of your 


COUPON. 


_ eoins. Yeur bill is a great curiosity in its way, but it is ‘| Nick Carter Weekly Prize Contest No 2. 
doubtful whether it has any intrinsic value. A great 

ef many of the bills were issued and they are almost all at Sete j902 
sa. ae be re: nt in the hands ef ceilectors.. E 7 ; : SOO eee nee ewe nee weer eeeceseses 
“23 Bree > ) Name....... i rastheaeenccgtepereheeemsasrapaeaeegsapanene te 
ie r) + Ne | C. Tow. POA Ae FUSER oT Maire Nees o HRS ee eacnes 
y pins : medica edt ue eesee Ph Sma ore ra iN hee 
. TUONO Fi cs solo ce igs rasher denny oak Abie sc Geaeand 


Amateur Detective Work. 


Here are the first amateur detectives to put in an appearance. They are Arthur Longwell, of Great 
Neck, Long Island, and Frankwill Russel, of Sprinefield, Ohio. We welcome them into the “Nick Carter 
Amateur Detective Circle.” Their letters arrived here over a week ago, and we have received a great many 

from amateur detectives since, but we have not as yet had space to. print them in. Here are the first 


- two letters, boys: Read them. 


Eprror Nick Carrer WEEKLY— 

Dear Sir: 1 have just finishéd reading for the second 
time ‘‘Nick Carter in the Convict Gang; or, Ida Jones 
to the Rescue.’’ It isa. good story, and shows Nick’s 
wonderful daring and ability. 
* From the moment that Nick entered the presence of 

_ the Governor of Perm I began to suspect that the gov- 
_ ernor was implicated with the Nihilists. 
__ Nick himself suspected the same thing. You see, the 
references in the dispatches seized by the Carters from 
the Nihilists at Moscow mentioned the governor. That 

- get me thinking. 
' Tsaid to Beet ‘*Probably the head of the Nihilists 
in Perm is some one very close to the governor.”’ 

Then when the thief who was caught by Nick was set 


“ 

ai ; i? 4 

E, free by the policeman I began to think harder than ever. 
; it all meant. 

2 


vee ee Se See 
TRO Cer uy ce 
- 7 = 4.5 poet 


I was dreadfully puzzled and I tried to discover what 
I tried in vain, however, atid it was as 
is great a puzzle to- me as ever until Nick began to talk 
with the governor. Then thersolution of the mystery 
‘began to dawn upon me. As the governor began to show 
i) > his true eharacter it became clearer and clearer. All 
Ponor is due to Ida Jones. for her daring rescue of Nick. 
It was a close call for Nick, but Ida—brave girl that 
- she is—got there in time, and the Russians were fooled. 
With three cheers for Chick, Patsy and Ida, and 
en cheers and a tiger for Nick himself, I close. 
a Yours truly, 
“aca Pies, he Tang} isheats 


_ ARTHUR | Lonsw ihn Sa 


_ BASEBS ASEBALL'S THE THING! 


2 


You show good sense, Arthur, in your letter. 
did very well in your attempt to solve the mystery. 
Try again sometime. 


You 


Here is another good letter: 
Eprror Nick CARTER WEEKLY— 

Dear Sir: In reading the story of ‘‘Nick Carter's 
Ocean Chase’’ I was interested very much in my guesses 
as to who the thief was. At first I had a little suspicion 
of the Roumelian minister himself, but as I read on I 
began to form an unfavorable impression of Palog. 

When he told how he procured the diamond I began 
to think hard. 

“That man,’ I said to myself, ‘‘is evidently bad at 
heart, He stole the diamond from the.poor natives, 
What was to hinder him from stealing the diamond from 
his government?” ; 

Of course there was no proof, but still had a lurking 
suspicion of him. The only foundation for my suspi- 
cion was the knowledge that Palog was dishonest. 

As the story showed, I was right in mty suspicion. 
Do you not consider that I did good detective work? 

Yours truly, 

Springfield, Ohio. FRANKWILL RUSSEL. 


In that case you were right, Frank, but your plan 
would not work every time, You ought to have had 
something more to base your suspicion on before you 
decided that fled that Palog was the sche upc dhs man. 


GET INTO THE GAME, 1 BOYS! 


Don’t Miss Reading 


FRANK MERRIWELL’S | 


and Best Story which commences in Boys of America No, 31, 
out April 17th, 


The e Record-Breakers of the Diamond: 


next, entitled 


. OR, 
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Fe oe ALL-STARS: BASEBALL TOUR. 
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NICK CARTER WEEKLY. 


(LARGE SIZE.) 
The Best Detective Stories in the. World. 


243—Nick Carter’s Water Trail; or, The Strange Hiding-Place of a Millionaire. 

244—Nick Carter’s Dynamite Fiend; or, The Unraveling of False Clews. 

245—Nick Carter’s Child Rescue; or, The Defeat of a Desperate Villain. 

246—Nick Carter on the Racecourse; or, Crooked Work in the Paddock. 

247—Nick Carter's Black Clew; or, Heard in the Dark. 

248—Nick Carter’s Strange Vacation; or, The Town That Was Hoodooed. 

249—Nick* Carter Investigating a Lea’; or, One Page Missing. 

250—Nick Carter’s Double Clew; or, The Fatal Resemblance. 

251—Nick Carter and “The Brown Robin”; or, The Unknown Letter Writer. 

'252—Nick Carter Tracking a Traitor; or, Night Work ina Country Town. 

253—Nick Carter’ s Tunnel Mystery ; or, Lost : $200,000 in Gold. 
i 254—Nick Carter’ s Queer Murder Case; or, Under a Terrible Suspicion. 
. 255—Nick Carter Challenged; or, Fighting a Powerful Enemy. 
256—Nick Carter and Arizona Jake; or, The Big Westerner’s Part in the Cooper Suicide. 
257—Nick Carter in the Council of the Reds; or, The Plot of the Anarchists. 
258—Nick Carter and the Secret of the Tin Box; or, The Man Who Stole His Name. 
259—Nick Carter’s Fire Trail; or, Thwarting a Villain’s Plot. 
260—Nick Carter on the Track of the Freight Thieves; or, The Boldest Gang in New York. 
261—Nick Carter on the Track of a Gentleman Burglar: or, Robbing a Thief. 
262—Nick Carter Attacked; or, The Desperate Plot on the Detective’s Life. 
263—Nick Carter on the Trail of the River Pirates; or, The Dangerous Work on the River 

Front. 
+ 264—Nick Carter and the King of the Tramp Thieves; or, Patsy’s Lone Hand Against the 
" Hoboes. 
bs é 265—Nick Carter and the Man in the Cask; or, Patsy’s Terrible Predicament. 
Fe -266—Nick Carter and the Shoplifters; or, The Automobile Clew. 
267—Nick Carter’s Ocean Chase; or, The Missing Crown Diamond. 
268—Nick Carter and the Broken Dagger; or, The Black Man from Borneo, 
269—Nick Carter’s Advertisement; or, A New Way to Catch a Criminal. 


: 2 + 270—Nick Carter and the Nihilists; or, The Mine Under the Grand Duke’s Palace. : 
“SP ae 271—Nick Carter in the Convict Gang; or, Ida Jones to the Rescue. f 
BE 272—Nick Carter and the Guilty Governor ; or, The American Detective and the Russian 9S 
TES Officer. : a 


_ 273—Nick Carter in Canada; or, Showing the Way" to a Treacherous Guide. 
io 274—Nick Carter and the Smugglers; or, Thief-Catching on the Borde. 
yg! a75——Nick Carter's Enemy; or, Bringing a Murderer to the Gallows. 


mo . 


Mur bee J, 
7s. 


5 all of the above numbers always on end If you cannot get them from your newsdealer, five 
ies A oes anes will bring them to you by mail, postpaid. . 
s ereeey e ostiag! asec tone 2 ee William St. New York. 
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THE BEST AND MOST FAMOUS BOOKS 
WRITTEN FOR BOYS ARE PUBLISHED IN 


THE MEDAL LIBRARY 


Price, 10 Cents. All Newsdealers 


These books are full size. Bound in handsome illuminated covers. The authors of 
the stories published in the Medal Library hold first place in the hearts of the youth of our 
land. Among the many writers found in this library may be mentioned the names of 


OLIVER OPTIC G. A. HENTY GEO. MANVILLE FENN FRANK H. CONVERSE 
HORATIO ALGER, JR. JAMES OTIS ARTHUR SEWALL W. H. G. KINGSTON 
LIEUT.” LOUNSBERRY EDWARD S. ELLIS GORDON STABLES CAPT. MAYNE REID 
GILBERT PATTEN WM. MURRAY GRAYDON CUTHBERT BEDE JULES VERNE 
LEON LEWIS CAPT. MARRYAT MATTHEW WHITE, JR. BROOKS McCORMICK 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 238 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


The Boy Slaves | @ijc Adventures jne Young Yagers 


oY CAPT. MAYNE REID ROO iP CAPT.MAYNE REID cM 
ox gi naa ~ 


